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Agriculture. 


THE NATURE OF PLANT FOOD. 








or. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Sp much has ben written and spoken 
1, the subject of plant food and its 
gious forms, that it may seem need- 
«< to publish anything more; but, 
g noticeable from the many ques- 
ps asked of the farm papers and at 
that there still seems to be 
general lack of understanding of the 
atter among farmers. Before go- 
ng into the subject, it is perhaps well 
» remark that on this as on all other 
hatters Cf vital importance to profit- 
ile farming, the planter must do 
me Seog: for himself. Printed 
: spoken words canot grow crops, 
ay at the best we can only give the 
eneral principles, which the reader 
bust apply to his local conditions. 
Plant food is am expression used to 
mame that substance or substances 
hich promote the growth of plauts, 
hich is found in m-nures of all 


mstitutes. 


ud wl 
inds, commercial fertilizers, and 
emical manures. There is a dif- 


rrence in manures, say farmyard ma- 
ures example. Some are very 
rood, others seem to have little power 
plants grow. Chemists, in 
this subject, found that 
need for their very life many 
ubstances, though these substances 
nake up a very small proportion of 
he actual material of the plants. Ex- 
kept four of these needed substances, 
kl are found in ordinary soils to the 
mnlimited needs of crops. The four 
iable to become so deficient as to 
rause crop failure are nitrogen, ‘pot: 
ish and phosphorie acid and lime. 
lime very rarely becomes actually de- 
icient to the extent of hindering plant 
so that from a popular point 
only the first three require 
the serious attention of farmers. 
It is not, therefore, the mass of de- 
caving vegetable matter in farmyard 
manures that makes plants grow. but 
ertain quantities of nitrogen, pctash 
ad phosphoric’acid contained in this 
decaying vegetable matter. This point 
s well established before chemicai 
atilizers appeared on the market. 
ls few farms make enough farmyard 
manures to cover the losses die to 
topping, for farming v.uld no be 
profitable unless there are sale crops, 
Rientific men began to irvestigate 
(ther materials which also contained 
he plant food elements. The result 
was that it was that all 
mde materials eci.taining nitrogen, 
h and phosphoris acid, or any one 


for 


0 make 
tudaving 


plants 


growth, 


ef view, 


f, 


discovered 





was available as 


tany two of them, 

Hlant food. Crops can use the petash, 
iY 

tor example, from the Geri. an ypot- 


Rh salts quite as freely as the pot- 
sh in farmyard manures; ‘n-facz, the 
German potash salis are found to be 
more readily available .c the uses of 
mts than the manure. In like man- 
her, the crude phosuhate rock has been 
fonverted into available phosphoric 
teid, and bones and taukage enntaing 
tones, make a 


2 


fad if anything siupe 





souree of 
rior to that in 


vhosphori¢ 


Rammvard manure. Als. the nitrogen 
in nity ite of soda, lried blood, tank- 
ge, cotton-seed meal, fish scrap, etc., 
hes been found fully equal to the ni- 
Togen in farmyard manures. These 
Taets, once made cleer, anickly Jead to 
the establishment of what is now 
known as the fertilizer industry. 
‘tis not enoug') by any means to | 
test here, We know that plant food 
‘ three certain elements, and we know 
Tey are contained in various mate- 
Mals. We must also learn that plants 
req ill three of them. and in cer- 
‘an pretty definite quantities. This 
ne advantage of farmyard ma- 
tures, they contain all three of the 
Plant food elements, and make what 
S called a complete manure. The 


peta ‘reial or chemical feriilizer ma- 
terials rarely contain more than two 
the elements, and generally only 
o of them. Hence, by themselves 
1Ey 


are useless, for however liberally 
"1Y one or any two of the plant food 
‘lements may be used, plants cannot 
ftow unles the third element is added. 
there is present in the soil, for ex- 
‘nple, plant food nitrogen and nhos- 


Pioric acid for a full crop, but only 


half crop can be made. ‘this condi- 
tion is met by the mixture of various 
fertilizer materials so adjusted that 
the resulting mixture contains the 
three elements in the proportions 
needed by the crop to be grown. This 
is the way commercial fertilizers are 
made. 

Now we know what plant food 
aud that plants must have it in ver- 
tain combinations—but we are not all 
agreed as to what these combinations 
are. On this point there seems to be 
no agreement whatever, and the farm- 
er must here use his own judgment. 
In the first place, there is the general 
composition of farmyard manures, 
which is about one pound of nitrogen 
to one pound of potash and a _ half 
pound of phosphoric acid. Next, there 
is the chemical composition of crops 
which may be obtained of any agricul- 
tural experiment station. They seem 
to be about all the guides we have, 
and as such must be studied by farm- 
ers. S. P. COX. 





JACK JOHNSON WRITES AGAIN. 





Fattens His Hogs on Wheat—How to Grow 
Fall Irish Potatoes. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


Bro. Jones read out another piece 
in the Progressive Farmer from Harry 
Farmer, about sowing oats for hogs. 
He says 40 bushels of oats will make 
200 pounds of pork; this is no good 
trade. He ought to have sowed wheat. 
for the pickings of a wheat field after 
the wheat is cut is worth as much for 
hogs as a good crop of oats. 

I sowed three acres in wheat last 
fall; turned 25 head of shoats on it in 
June. It will last them till August. 
and make more than 1,000 pounds of 
pork. I’ve got a field of three acres 
of wild goose cow peas that will be 
ready when they finish the wheat; this 
will last them till November, then I'll 
sell them. 

I’ve got twenty smaller shoats in the 
pasture: I am going to turn them in 
the field on peas sowed in corn, for I 
sow all my corn in peas and the peas 
and taters and goobers will fatten 
them with what stock peas I have left 
after cutting what I want for my 
mules. These will make plenty of 
nice tender meat for home use and 
the hams will be of nice size. 

I heard that Mr. Prof. Massey told 
Mr. R. A. Perry how to plant his fall 
Trish taters, saving they ought to be 
covered up with straw and plant them 
as they sprout. If Mr. Perry will 
put his potatoes under the grape arbor 
and cover them with some old sacks 
or cotton bagging and wet them every 
day as he goes by with a bucket of 
water, he can cut them 
August and plant after 
the is cool and 
cloudy, they will up. 
planted that way last year and got a 


any time in 
a rain when 
the 


come 


ground weather 


and 


perfect stand. I raised three big 
loads of taters; had all we wanted to 
eat, then planted from them last 


in June 


March aud sold 
250 barrels for $2.50 per barrel, saved 


and raised 
plenty for home sey- 
eral barrels of small ones, 
séed now ready to plant when the time 


use, gave away 


and have 


comes. 

T hope Harry Farmer won't 
if I get after him a little 
first. 


get mad 
as he got af- 
ter me 


JACK JOHNSON. 
Hertford Co., N. C. 





I think my system of farm journal 
I bought 
page for 


beats anything I ever saw. 


a 400-page ledger. J use one 


each date; that leaves me 35 for mem- 
oranda. After going through one year 


NEWS OF THE FARMING WOBLD. 





Our Washington Correspondent;Reports Sev. 
eral Matters of Importance. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The first numbers of the Yearbook 
of the Department of Agriculture of 
1901 have just been distributed. The 
Yearbook is a little smaller in size 
than last year’s, but the number of ar- 
ticles it contains and the illustrations 
are greater. In accordance with the 
views of Secretary Wilson the original 
articles fully representative of 
the work conducted by the Depart- 
ment. 


are 


A NEW DISCOVERY THAT MAY 


MUCH TO DAIRYMEN. 


MEAN 


By a singular coincidence, Consul 
Robert S. S. Bergh at Gothenberg, 
Sweden, makes a report on a milk 
flour of which Dr. M. Ekenberg be- 
lieves himself to be the original in- 
ventor, while the Scientific American 
in an illustrated article calls attention 
to the invention of Dr. Joseph H. 
Campbell of Pennsylvania, for a sim- 
ilar article. Dr. Campbell’s idea, how- 
ever, seems to be about three years in 
advance of Dr. Ekenberg. The officials 
of the Department of Agriculture, as 
stated in previous correspondence, 
have known of a milk flour for some- 
time, but this nevertheless does not de- 
tract from the excellent uses to which 
such an article can be placed. 

The development of the dairy inter- 
ests of this country has reached enor- 
mous proportions; the butter industry 
is largely eing ecsncentrated at the 
creameries and in many eases skim 
milk has been a waste product, often 
being thrown away. With the cheap 
utilization of the skim milk so as to 
recover the non-fatty solids in 
soluble, sterilized condition, 
der product at half the price of but- 
ter per pound would yield but four 
punds of butter to the hundred 
pounds of milk, while the non-fatty 
solids would furnish nine and a half 
pounds of milk flour. 

The proper office of powdered milk 
is not so much to act as a food by it- 
self, but as a means of cheaply fur- 
nishing other foods with the proteids 
in which they are deficient, and thus 
restoring the balance which is essen- 
tial to health. To bakers it is of spe- 
cial advantage as the losses in the 
handling of fresh milk around the 
bakery are very great. Much is con- 
sumed by the men handling it, a great 
deal is wasted and 
spoiled by being improperly cared for. 


dry, 
the pow- 


considerable is 


The question of securing a cheap 
milk powder is one fraught with great 
Skim milk is a highly 
nutritious food. It contains all the 
nitrogenous or muscle producing pro- 
perties of whole milk, with simply the 


possibilities. 


fat eliminated. 


ARE FOOD PRESERVATIVES AND COLOR- 
ING MATTER INJURIOUS? 


Under the direction of Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, experiments are about to be com- 
menced to determine whether the for- 


duct the experiments on the human be- 
ing as well as on animals. 

“While conducting experiments with 
certain classes of foods, if any change 
or derangement of physiological fune- 
tions is produced, by their use by hu- 
man beings, these will easily be made 
manifest. The same set of subjects 
will then be put back on ordinary food 
and notes will be made of how long it 
will take them to get back to normal 
condition.” 

Dr. Wiley believes that the result of 
these experiments will cause favorable 
action on the pure food bill now pend- 
ing in Congress. 


Washington, D. C. 





GROWING POTATOES IN MICHIGAN. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Just to show The Progressive Farm- 
er’s readers the difference in methods 
entailed by difference in latitude, a 
crop statement of one of my neigh- 
bors, who is fortunate in having land 
well adapted to growing potatoes and 
still more fortunate in being a very 
practical farmer, is contributed to 
these columns. He is very near the 
43rd parallel of north latitude. 

A field of five acres was plowed 
about the middle of May, 1901. The 
preceding crops were corn, wheat and 
hay, Soil is sand, a 
drained swamp bed of alluvium and 
sand, and a small portion of the field 
a sandy clay mixture. The field, as a 
whole, may be called sand. It had re- 
ceived a liberal dressing of barnyard 


one mowing. 


manure with the corn crop. 

The furrows were well rolled down 
and kept well worked with a spring- 
todth harrow and disk pulverizer. As 
a finishing touch, the land was rolled 
and marked each way 32 inches be- 
tween the rows. 

June 12th planting was begun. Ru- 
ral New Yorker No. 2, for variety; 
medium size potatoes cut in two 
pieces lengthwise; a few larger tubers 
eut in more pieces and an occasional 
under size left whole. It took right 
around eight bushels of seed per acre. 

Hand planters were used, the kind 
you drop in a piece, stab the ground, 
press it down with your foot, press 
over on the lever to release the seed, 
and repeat. They do excellent work, 
putting the seed down, in soil proper- 
ly prepared, about four inches and 
make level culture possible. But they 
are not the least tiresome tool for the 
user. About one per man is a 
fair day’s work of ten hours. 

A heavy rain the 13th delayed plant- 
ing the last two acres and also rotted 


acre 


some of the seed in the lower land, 
causing an imperfect stand. When the 
ground dried off, a harrow was used 
to break the mellow the 
and kill weeds in the seed leaf, an ex- 
cellent Later, a Hallock 
weeder was used to stir the soil in the 
hill and keep the surface well mellow- 


crust, soil 


practice. 


ed and aired, 

Later they were cultivated with one 
horse cultivators, the wing teeth being 
used at the 
the 


last time through to ridg« 


rows moderately one way. 





eign substance added to food products 
in the nature of coloring matter or 
preservatives are detrimental to the 
health of man. This is in accordance 
with an appropriation made by Con- 
gress last session of $10,000 for this 
work. 

In earrying on these experiments, 
Dr. Wiley will establish a free board 
for a number of able-bodied men for 
the purpose of ascertaining the effect 
on them. These 
will be supposed to pledge their word 
not to eat anything but what the De- 
At first they 


young men of eourse 





Ist 
or as much as 


commence at January again, use 


two or three 


lines, 
seems necessary, and so on until the 
book is filled. I very seldom use more 
than one line. I have 
four years. The longer I use it the 
valuable it grows, as I can refer 
to previous years so easily.—lL. J. 


Clifton, Memphis, N. Y. 


one, 


used my book 


more 





Point, 


year’s 


R. A. Harrison, of South 
says there isn’t enough this 
wheat in Gaston County to feed the 
people of the county 60 days. The 
threshers “set” down often, but don’t 





ough potash for a half crop, only a 


get much wheat.—Gastonia News. 


partment will give them. 


| will be given regular meals of ordinary | 


| foods in order to get them into proper 
| condition for the experiments and then 
will be conducted with known | 


tests 


ghemicals, and various coloring sub- 
stances. 

“The sole object of these 
ments,” said Dr. Wiley, 
favor of or against any preservative 


of goods. 





preservatives, such as borax and other 


experi- |! 
“is to get at |‘ 
the truth; there will be no bias in| 


or manufacturer or any particular line 
The best skill which phys- 
iological chemistry can supply, will be 
brought to bear upon these investiga- | the farmer made enough. H. 
tions, and it is the intention to con- 


The potato bugs thoroughly 
fought with paris green. 


van October 6th and closed 21st. 


were 


Digging be- 
All 


GUY E. MITCHELL. | daytime. 





No. 26 





rman 








SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ABOUT 
TRAP-LANTERNS OR ‘‘ MOTH- 
CATCHERS.”’ 





After all that The Progressive Far- 
mer has said about the moth catcher 
scheme, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
again warn our readers against it, but 
as a sort of clincher, we are moved to 
reproduce the following extract from 
a bulletin issued last week by the Cor- 
nell Experiment Station: 
Many kinds of insects are most ac- 
tive at night and are then often at- 
tracted to any light, but there are 
hosts of insects that fly mostly in the 
Most of the grasshoppers, 
many of the true bugs (like the squash 
stink-bug), all of the butterflies (like 
the very destructive cabbage butter- 
fly), many of the moths (like the 
peach-tree borer moth), many of the 
beetles (like the Colorado potato bee- 
tle), most of the flies (like the house- 
fiv), and many of the Hymenoptera 
(like the saw-flies), all of these in- 
sects are day-fliers or are not attract- 
ed to lights; and they include a large 
proportion of our common insect 
pests. 
A trap-lantern or “moth-catcher” 
may attract and kill 10,000 or 20,000 
insects in a season, but most of the 
household pests, of the fruit- 
growers’ insect enemies, and nearly all 
of the serious pests of the gardener or 
grower of general field crops—none 
of these will be captured in economic 
or paying numbers. Only winged 
adult insects are caught, the more de- 
structive nymphs and larvae are never 
taken. 
Usually moths will constitute about 
half of the insects caught in trap- 
lanterns and most of these are not 
pests, and only 10 per cent of those 
that are injurious are females, and 
these have nearly all laid their eggs. 
Often as many friends as foes among 
the beetles will be taken 

Usually the total number of benefi- 
cial insects captured will at least 
equal and may greatly exceed the 
number of those that rank as common 
pests or are often injurious; nearly 
one-third of all the insects caught in 
three months in two 


most 


“moth-catchers” 
run in Canada were beneficial, and we 
caught nearly as many friends as foes 
in our trap-lanterns. And we should 
remember that one of these predaceous 
and parasitie insect friends is capable 
of killing several injurious 
Thus the prospect of 
many beneficial 


insects. 
eapturing so 
insects becomes a 
very serious factor in considering the 
advisability trap-lanterns. 
It is not so much a question of how 
of what kinds of 
insects will be captured. 

Loeality, 
climatie conditions will 
in a trap-lantern. 
nearly 13,000 
about 350 species, in one trap-lantern 
New York, 


while nearly as many specimens and 


of using 


many insects, but 
and 
the 

We caught 
representing 


surrounding crops, 
influence 
“catch” 
insects, 
run over four months 
night in a 
only 


taken in one 
field, but 
caught in a 


kinds were 


Texas cotton about 
2,000 were 


three 


“moth-catecher” 
We 
caught the most insects during June 
and August. 


The 


run months in Canada. 


much advertised “moth-eatch- 


| dug Ae Kana, ‘Kod Sale Ae Sebel, er” involves no new trap-lantern 
| being used at preference of the work- principles and the definite ovidenee 
6s. Na Hines. Gs tee at See thus far recorded shows that it at- 
are thrown together and four rows of | tracts and kills about the same kinds 
tops together. This leaves an open |of insects as our simple trap-lantern. 
row down which a horse and stone | About as many insects have been cap- 
boat is driven. On the boat eight | tured in a “moth-catcher” in 


bushel crates receive the potatoes from 
the pickers, usually two on each side. 
This is the most rapid method of pick- 
and 





ing up potatoes I ever saw, 
easiest. The horse drew them to the 


| pits in the field, an average of about 


the 


Nebras- 
ka, but only about 
as we got with 
New York. 

An orchardist or a grower of small 


were taken in Canada, 


our trap-lantern in 


fruits has no use for a trap-lantern 





100 bushels to the pit. Here they had me : 
re light coat of straw and earth. and |°&T @ “moth-catcher,” because they will 
jwere allowed to sweat until freezing | not catch enough of the more mju- 
|began. Then they were removed to | rious fruit pests to pay one-tenth of 
the cellar, The crop measured 700) the trouble and expense of running 
| bushels of marketable potatoes and na A 
| them. Tent-caterpillar moths are the 
| was marketed at intervals up to May, Laie Me: 

| 1902, at prices ranging from 50 to 85 | nly common fruit insects that are 


| cents per bushel. 
bushels of seed, 


After. reserving 22 
sufficient for family 
eating, and feeding the small potatoes 


caught in economic numbers and nine- 
tenths of Cod- 
ling-moths are not attracted by lights 


these will be males. 


| to stock, the portion sold ‘brought ; 
| $455, or $91 net per acre. An unusual and only rarely one accidentally fall 
leash return for this region. Had it|a victim; the highest record thus far 


would have averaged $1 per bushels 


Davison, Mich. 


not been for imported potatoes, they | is 


Good thing potatoes were imported. 
The laborers in cities paid enough and 


eight codling-moths in fifteen 
‘| nights! The wingless female canker- 
worm moths will not crawl into “moth- 
catchers,” and the lights do not at- 


one-fifth as many | 





beetles, the peach-borer moth, plum 
eurculios or the saw-flies of the cur- 
rant-worm or pear slug. And as trap- 
lanterns can have no effect upon fun- 
gous diseases, they can never take the 
place of the spray pump and Bordeaux 
mixture. We believe that several 
trap-lanterns set near every tree in 
an orchard will not noticeably reduce 
the crop of wormy aples, or the num- 
bers of hungry caterpillars feeding on 
the buds and leaves. 

Trap-lanterns may prove useful un- 
der certain conditions; where some 
light-loving insect becomes a pest in 
greenhouses, or possibly in the case of 
some local pest whose period of flight 
is sharply defined and of short dura- 
tion. But no one has yet conclusive- 
ly shown that any insect pest can not 
be much more effectively and cheaply 
combated in some other way than by 


the use of “moth-catchers” or trap- 
lanterns. 
We have been unable to glean 


enough definite evidence from our ex- 
periments and those of others to war- 
rant anyone in recommending trap- 
lanterns as the best method for con- 
trolling any injurious insect, and it is 
very doubtful if they can even help 
enough in our insect warfare to pay 
for the trouble and expense of run- 
ning them. 





TO GROW FALL TURNIPS SUCCESSFULLY. 





Mr. F. J. Merriam, of Battle Hill, 
Ga., who sends The Progressive Farm- 
er a letter every few weeks, published 
in the Southern Cultivator several 
months ago the following letter on 
fall turnips. As it now has the quali- 
ty of timeliness, we give it herewith 
and commend it to our readers: 

There are few crops which pay as 
well for the labor expended, as fall 
turnips. There is still time to sow a 
patch in some convenient place, and 
these late planted turnips, while not 
so large, are much sweeter and keep 
longer in the field without getting 
pithy than those planted during the 
hot weather of August. 

We like to plant a small patch at in- 
tervals of about two weeks apart, and 
have them coming in all the time. In 
our locality they can be sown up to 
about the middle of October. Further 
south plantings can be made later, and 
in Florida practically all winter long. 
One of the advantages of late sown 
turnips is that they are troubled very 
little by weeds and grass, and can 
therefore, if you prefer, be sown 
broadcast with a good chance of suc- 
cess. On the whole, however, we pre- 
fer to plant in rows and cultivate, for 
if the weather turns dry, as it is very 
likely to do at this season, the cultiva- 
tion will conserve moisture and insure 
a crop when otherwise it might be a 
failure. 

A sandy flat is the best place, and if 
| it has just grown a crop of cowpeas, 
and you have cut these for hay, so 
much the better. A peavine stubble i is 
just the place. Plow this up and pul- 
verize well. Much depends on this. I 
am always hearing complaints about 
poor stands of turnips, and the poor 
seedmen come in for many a blessing 
| out they do not deserve, all because of 
poor preparation. We are apt to be 
in too big a hurry, we are too easily 
satisfied, and often the seed goes into 
the ground when we are afraid the 
conditions are not right, and we know 
in our hearts we have done our best. 
| Why is it, friends, that people are al- 
ways courting failures? 


Do not be afraid you will put too 


much work on the land, then, when 
you are getting it ready, if you use 


guano as a fertilizer, if 


meal, be 


it contains 
sure and let it 
stay in the ground at least two weeks 
before planting 
is very 


cotton-seed 


the seed, otherwise it 
liable to kill them. It is a 
good plan to apply all guano some- 
time before you are re sady to plant, and 
let the strong acids it contains be- 
come diluted in the soil before coming 
in contact with seeds. The greatest 
enemy to seed germination is the am- 
monia generated by the rapid decom- 
position of cotton-seed meal, or blood, 
when first put in the ground, which 
tends to rot anything it comes in di- 











tract the two kinds of apple-borer 





(Continued on Page 8.) 
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“The Industrial and Educational 
Interests of our People Paramount to 
all other considerations of State Pol- 
icy,’ is the motto of The Progressive 
Farmer, and upon this platform it 
shall rise or fall. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by 
no selfish or narrow policy, its aim 
will be to foster and promote the best 
interests of the whole pedple of the 
State. It will be true to the instincts, 
traditions and history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. On all matters relating 
specially to the great interests it rep- 
resents, it will speak with no uncer- 
tain voice, but will fearlessly the right 
defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.’”—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, 
February 10, 1886. 


DISCONTINU ANCES—Kesponsible subscrib- 
ers will continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
tinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
do not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 














A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 





In no art is it ever safe for a man 
to fall below the best that is in him.— 
Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENT. 





It will not take the average reader 
jong to discover that there is some: 
thing wrong with this number of The 
Frogressive Farmer—that Our Social 
Chat and Harry Farmer’s Talk, two 
almost indispensable features, , are 
omitted. But these will appear next 
week, copy for both arriving late but 
being now in our hands. 

On our agricultural pages are sev- 
eral good articles, though not so many 
as usual, we are inclined to believe. 
Mr. Cox discusses an old subject but 
one about which most people seem des- 
tined to remain in comparative igno- 
rance. Jack Johnson, it is evident, is 
a much better farmer than he pre- 
tends to be—or else “Brother Jones” 
is crediting to Jack his good 
methods; the last named we expect is 
the safer guess. The moth catcher 
scheme gets another blow this week, 
and will soon take its place along with 
the limbless cotton and Lipp’s fertil- 
izer plots that we have had the pleas- 
ere of fighting. Mr. Merriam’s arti- 
ele might be more seasonable a few 
weeks later, but it will do no harm to 
learn now what he tells about turnip 
growing. 

We especially commend to all read- 
ers the article on “Pure Drinking Wa- 
ter on the Farm.” To go through the 
country ant see the large number of 
springs and wells subject to danger- 
ous contamination would 
anyone of the importance of this sub- 
ject. It would be a matter of fright- 
ful and tragic interest to know how 
many deaths in our own State this 
summer might have been prevented by 
proper attention to the water supply. 

And while we regret the non-ap- 
pearance of Social Chat, our fourth 
page is not wholly a thing to 
ashamed of. At the beginning there’s 


own 


convince 


be 


one of the most-talked-of poems in 
the 


mot all our readers have had an op- 


English language, but one that 


portunity of getting into their secrap- 
books; some perhaps have never had 
tthe opportunity of reading it. 
have said it before, but we repeat that 


we are giving much care to this series 


of famous poems, and we hope that 
our effort will bring forth some fruit. 


No husband should fail to read “New 


Soil,” 


over “Exaggerated Ills.” 
Some ef the ladies have indicated a 


desire for cooking recipes and, being 
naturally desirous to please our lady 


readers, we shal try to oblige them. 


This week therefore it gives us pleas- 
ure to present some information re- 
garding the most important and try- 
ing piece of cookery with which they 


We 


while there are a great many 
wives, no doubt, who should not pass 


NOW A CAMPAIGN FOR RURAL TELE- 
PHONES. 





Two or three years ago when The 
Progressive Farmer,as the pioneer ad- 
voeate of rural free delivery in North 
Carolina, began its campaign in be- 
half of that now popular and steadily 
growing innovation, the prospects for 
its speedy introduction into this State 
were not very bright, however suc- 
cessful it might have been in the 
Western States. But other papers 
joined us, a start was made, the good 
results were advertised, and now we 
have nearly 200 routes—and shall have 
500 not very many months hence. 

But it looked as if we were prepar- 
ing for a much longer campaign when 


on July 30, 1901—a year ago last 
week—we began an editorial with 


these words: “The time doesn’t seem 
ripe for an agitation of the matter 
just now, but after our people shall 
have learned and come to appreciate 
fully the advantages of good public 
delivery of 
mails, we hope to join in a movement 
for the introduction of the telephone 
throughout all well settled rural dis- 
tricts.” 


schools and rural free 


But now the time does seem ripe for 
this improvement, and we expect to 
labor for it as earnestly as we have 
labored for rural free delivery of 
mails. It is encouraging to see that 
since our editorial of last week ap- 
peared, both the Charlotte Observer 
and the News and Observer have unre- 
servedly endorsed this rural telephone 
idea, and it is to be hoped that they 
will continue the agitation until 
Wake and Mecklenburg make an even 
better showing than Union. 

It is not our intention, however, to 
set forth again this week our views as 
given in the last number of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but—what is better— 
to present the following letter from 
Editor Green of the Marshville Home, 
which letter not only “explains it- 
self,” as the time honored phrase has 
it, but also explains several other 
points about which our readers stand 
in need of information: 

Marshville, N. C., July 30, 1902. 
Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor “The 
Progressive Farmer,” Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 


editorial 


I note with pleasure 
last of The 
Progressive Farmer in favor of tele- 


phones in the 


vour in issue 
districts, and 


hasten to reply to your inquiry for 


rural 


further information regarding the ex- 
tension of the system in Union, the 
ete. 
concern had a patent on the telephone 
and 


cost, Until a few years ago one 


no one eould secure this conve- 


nienece, even in towns and cities, ex- 
cept at an enormous cost in the way of 
rents. time of the 
patent has expired, telephone factories 


have sprung up rapidly all over the 


But sinee the 


country, and yet some factories can 
not supply the demand for ’phones and 
are frequently several weeks behind 
their Now, instead of 
one concern owning the telephone sys- 


with orders. 
tem, there are independent companies 
in almost every town. The principal 
towns and cities of this State are con- 
nected by ’phone, and all that is nee- 
for be 
se Ly 

with the out- 


essary farmers to connected 


and on ; 


speaking terms’ 
side world, so to speak, is to have a 
line connected with a town or city ex- 
change direct or if the distance is over 
three or four miles, form a neighbor- 
in a 
switehboard, connect this with a town 


hood telephone company, put 


exchange or with some other neigh- 
borhood exchange which has connec- 
tion with the town exchange—anyway 


to get there the cheapest for good ser- 
vice, 
The cost of establishing the tele- 


phone system in the country varies 
with conditions, but under no econdi- 
tions have we ever known a farmer in 
this county (Union) after having had 
the use of a ’phone in his house to en- 
tertain for a moment of 
abandoning its use on account of the 


any idea 
expense, and even many renters, who 
do not own the land they cultivate, 
have phones in their houses and ean 
talk to persons in any part of the 
county or neighboring counties. 


The first thing needed to establish 


have to contend—we hope that all|a meighborhood exchange is to get a 
will be benefited by Mrs. Carson’s | switchboard and loeate where all who 


plan, “How to Cook Husbands.” 


From more sources than one come 
rumors of “‘Money-burning’ in New 
York;” such an era of extravagance, 


are interested can reach it with the 
least amount of wire. A switchboard 


to $100, according to style and make. 


it is said, has never before been| Each line connected with the board 
known. Within a week or two we uses one drop, or number, but several 


shall publish another article regard- 


ing it. 


We are glad to welcome Mr. C. CO. 


Moore to our corps of correspondents 
He can both write well and work well 


and there is much wisdom in his letter 


this week. 


*phones can be operated on one line 
and if the bridging ’phones are used 
a half dozen or a dozen ’phones can 
.| be successfully used on a line. Party 
,|lines are, however, more satisfactory 
if limited to three ’phones. The cost 
i} of running a telephone line, outside 


+ 








of the poles, is about $6.50. This in- 
cludes cost of No. 12 wire, insulators 
and brackets or pins. Either 
or oak poles can be used and farmers 
ean get these with their own labor. 
They should be placed two and a half 


cedar 


or three feet in the ground, about 60 | - 5: 
{it appears, holds that this clause of 


yards apart and along a _ road, or 
across fields, anyway to get to the 
“central” the easiest and quickest 


way. Good telephones cost about $10. 


Add this to the cost of line per mile | 


and you have an c«stimate of what it 
will eest to esti] ish the service. In 
borhood eompanics, some farmer in 
a neighborhood buys a 
lows his neighbors to build lines to it 
So if three 
farmers go in together and build a 
line they get the service at 33 1-3 cents 
The owner of the 
board furnishes the operator to give 
connection and any bright child ean 


per month for each line. 


each per month. 


attend to a neighborhood exchange. 

You ean do 
upon farmers the importance of es- 
tablishing the rural telephone system. 
The telephone is an invention that is 
destined to revolutionize things in 
favor of farm life, rendering it less 
isolated and placing it in touch with 
the busy world. It saves time and 
money, affords social pleasure and 
protection for the family. It pro- 
tects them from a delayed visit from 
the doctor in eases of emergeney and 
it protects, or will to an extent protect 
them from criminals. No sane man 
will commit a heinous crime in a sec- 
tion or county where there is a net- 
work of wires all over the country, 
making it almost impossible to escape 
without being apprehended. But it 
is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the advantages of the system, 
but to give some of the details as to 
plan of operation and eost. 
is needed is to get farmers interested 
enough to act and when one neighbor- 
hood establishes the telephone system 
it doesn’t take long to get others to 
follow, for the rural telephone fever 
is very “catching.” 


J. Z. GREEN. 





MEETING OF THY S?ATY FARMERS’ 
ALLIANC? 


at Hillsboro, the sixteenth annual ses- 

sion of the North Carolina 

State Alliance will begin. 
The reports that we 


Farmers’ 


have received 
from the July county meetings are en- 
ecouraging, and we hope that the at- 
tendance at the State meeting will be 
Redueed rates will be given by 
the principal Not 
must every delegate attend, but See- 
retary Parker extends a cordial invi- 
all Allianee- 


No county in which a single sub 


good. 


railroads. only 


tation to other earnest 
men, 
is maintained, should be without rep- 


resentation next week. 





N9 TARIF? PROTSCTION FOR TRUSTS. 





Taking advantage of the protection 
given them by our tariff laws, many of 
the great American trusts have been 
for months sellin. goods cheaper to 
foreigners than to their own country- 
has 
the 


men. How far this discrimination 
gone may be guessed after reading 
following table, whose accuracy is 


puted by none, and is youched for by 


dis- 


Chairman Griges, of the Demoeratie 


Congressional Committee: 





of from 10 to 25 drops costs from $65 | 


American Price to 


price. foreigners. 


| 
{ 
| Wire nails (keg)... $2.25 $1.30 
| Wire rope (coil) 12.00 5.00 
| Lead (100 pounds) — 4.00 2.00 
| Shovels (dozen) ... 7.50 5.80 
Axle grease (tb) .08 04 
Washboards (doz.). 3.00 1.70 
Meat choppers .... 2.70 1.50 
| Barbed wire (100Tbs) 3.00 2.00 
| Clock (alarm) .60 50 
Lawn mowers 4.25 2.75 
| Fruit jars (doz)... .80 BB 
| Typewriters .......100.00 55.00 
| Sewing machines 40.00 17.00 
| Bradbury piano ...375.00 300.00 
| Bradbury piano ...325.00 275.00 
| Tin plate (100 Tbs) 4.19 3.19 


With such facts as these coming to 
the light, the growth of the sentiment 
in favor of withdrawing high tariff 
protection from the giant monopolies 
should surprise no one. And it is sig- 
|nificant that the combined efforts of 
Speaker Henderson, and Congressmen 
| Hepburn, Lacy, Hull and Cousins, 
failed to keep the Iowa Republicans 
| from declaring for this reform in their 
| State platform adopted last week. 
| This matter of kissing the rod that 
|; Smites you, or of thanking some giant 
| for condescending to rob you, may 
suit slavish peoples, but it is a princi- 
|ple entirely foreign to the American 
; nature. 





AN] that | 


The Progressive Farmer, August 5, 1902, 


| 


i 





| 





THE FIGHT ON THE ‘‘ GRANDFATHER 
CLAUSE.”’ 





The fight against the grandfather 
clause by the Louisiana negroes will 
be watched with much interest in 
North Carolina. The Louisiana judge, 


that State’s suffrage regulations may 
be invalid without affecting the re- 
maining portions; there is good legal 
authority for the contrary view. At 
any rate, our North Carolina Consti- 
tutional Amendment provides for the 


. . oa . . | destruction of the entire measure in 
this county ,instead of forming neigh- | 


|ease the grandfather clause should be 


| 
| 
| 


no better than to urge | 


At noon next Tuesday, August 12th, } 


. . i | proposed in that event. 
and gives them connection at $1.00 | PTOPOS 





suitebboard | declared invalid; and it is interesting 
Ss > Ot ’ 


connects it with the town and then al- | 


to note that the News and Observer 
says the Mississippi plan would be 
For our part, 
we hope to be saved from the Missis- 
sippi scheme, for it opens up many 
opportunities for fraud and discrim- 
ination not presented by our present 
arrangement. 





A HANNA-ROOSEVELT DISAGREEMENT 





The daily papers are saying that a 
Hanna-Roosevelt quarrel may soon oc- 
eur as a result of disagreement as to 
the Southern patronage. For it is 
true, however strange it may sound to 


isay so after the wholesale eulogizing 


of Mr. McKinley, that Mr. Hanna 
made some rather unsavory trades to 
insure Mr. McKinley’s nomination at 
St. Louis, and that nice fat offices 
have been given to many unworthy 
Republicans in the South as payment 
for services rendered Mr.Hanna in this 
connection. Now that the terms of 
many of these men are expiring Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is endeavoring to fill 
their places with men of higher char- 
acter and greater influence among the 
Southern whites. (The effort may not 
be wholly disinterested, but it is ered- 
itable to the President anyhow.) Mr. 
Hanna, on the other hand, is desirous 
of taking eare of his pets. A quarrel 
between the two men over this mat- 
would probably be a of 
to Mr. Roosevelt in the 
North, but might lose him the support 


ter source 


strength 


of the Republican organization in 
some of the Southern States. And 
while the South counts for little in the 


election of a Republican President, it 
has its full share of influence in the 





nominating convention. The progress 
of this contention therefore will; be 
worth watching. 

SETTING A DANGEROUS PREC: DENT. 


In Pennsylvania a movement is on 
foot to elect Prof. W. F. Massey, 
formerly professor of horticulture at 
the A. and M. College but whose chief 
work now is that of editing the Phil- 
adelphia Practical Farmer, as farm- 
ers’ institute conductor for that State. 
the 
North Carolina Board of Agriculture 
to ereate such an office for him here. 
Now, we have high regard for Prof. 
Massey and his paper, but we believe 
that the Board would set a dangerous 
precedent by taking this action. A 
farmers’ institute conductor should 
be unfettered by private interest. How 
would it do, for instanee, to elect Mr. 
J. R.. Chamberlain, himself once pro- 
fessor of agriculture at the A. and M. 
College, but whose chief work now is 
that of the Caraleigh 
Fertilizer Works. to go out and lec- 


Prof. Massey, however, wishes 


manager for 
fertilizers, etc., and canvass 
the State’s ex- 
And while Prof. Massey might 
any way abuse the privilege 
given him, suppose that later some 
other future editor of 
The Progressive Farmer, for example 


ture on 


among farmers at 


pense ? 


not in 
editor—some 


—should seek and secure this position 
and use it chiefly to boom his newspa- 
per, making himself virtually travel- 
ing agent and correspondent for it 
with expenses paid by the State? Prof. 
Massey has done much excellent work 
and he has our best wishes, but we re- 
peat that a farmers’ institute conduc- 
tor to canvass among North Carolina 
farmers at the State’s expense should 
have no important connection with 
any institution not primarily devoted 
to the development of North Carolina 
agriculture. His chief business should 
not be that of working for the De 
the 
Jompany, nor the Prac- 


Laval Separator Company, nor 


MeCormick 


tical Farmer Company, nor yet The | 


Progressive Farmer. 





Every North Carolinian who has 
blooded stock for sale should adver- 
tise in The Progressive Farmer. We 
are continually receiving such inqui- 
ries as this just received fram Mr. W. 
G. Ferebee, of Gregory. N._C.: 

‘If you know of any one having 
Aberdeen Angus bulls or Angora 
goats to sell, please give me _ their 
names. I will appreciate it much.” 





The Thinkers. 


WOMEN AND THE SCHOOLS. 








Associations of women in towns and 
cities for the improvement of the 
schools are common, and they have 
done much to make school life more 
attractive. It has remained for the 
women of North Carolina to organize 
a State association for the better- 
ment of the schoolhouses, and to plan 
a campaign in which the importance 
of attractive school buildings is to be 
set forth to the parents in every coun- 
ty in the State and in every school 
district in every county. 

A committee of women has been ap- 
pointed to distribute literature bear- 
ing on the subject, and to exhibit pic- 
tures showing that unattractive school 
grounds may be made pleasant and 
picturesque by planting trees, flowers 
and srubbery, and how the barren 
walls of the schoolroom may be adorn- 
ed with inexpensive pictures. 

Southern women are noted for their 
ability to bring things to pass,—as, 
indeed, all women are,—so North Car- 
olina ought to be noted in a few years 
for the charm of the rural school 
grounds and schoolhouses. 

Tt is in the South that one would 
expect the movement for more. at- 
tractive schoolhouses to be popular, 
for the of native-born 
Americans there is larger than in any 
other section of the country. But in- 
terest in the subject is not confined to 
the South; in the North and West and 
East also there are thousands of pleas- 
ant schools, the pride of the neighbor- 
hood which supports them. 

The interest which the mothers have 
takén in the matter is largely respon- 
sible for the adornment of the barren 
structures that were thought good 
enough a generation or two ago, or 
for their displacement by commodious 
buildings tastefully decorated and fit- 
ted with modern sanitary appliances. 
—Boston Youth’s Companion. 





percentage 





SUBJECTS FOR LEGISLATION—A PLAT- 
FORM FOR THE PEOPLE. 





The General Assembly legislates in 
January and February. The people 
legislate in the primaries and on the 
campaign. It is wiser to appeal to the 
people now than to appeal to the Gen- 
eralk Assembly when it shall have been 
elected. We, therefore, submit some 
subjeets of legislation for the consid- 
eration of the people. 

First. North Carolina needs a better 
divorce law. The grounds of divoree 
should be restricted to the four named 
in The Code. The present law allow- 
ing divoree on the ground of separa- 
tion or abandonment should not be re- 
enacted. The divorce evil is growing 
in North Carolina. 

Second. North Carolina 
ter The swamp-land 
funds, amounting to $200,000 should 
be used for this purpose, and $300,000 
in bonds should be issued. 


needs bet- 
sehool-houses. 


Loeal ef- 
forts should also be encouraged. 
The rural library plan should be ex- 
tended 
Twelve district supervisors ‘of 
schools should be provided for. 
Third. We must have a Reforma- 
tory for Youthful Criminals. 
religious conventions have ealled for 
this, but the politieal platforms main- 
tain a strange silence. Let us have 
this institution. 
Fourth. Provision should be made 


to rescue the insane from county 
homes. We must enlarge our asy- 
lums. 


Fifth. The interests of the private 
of 
Only the 
voice of the people will prevent the ex- 
termination of these institutions by 
harassing competition. 

Sixth. An end must be put to the 
empolyment of children in factories. 

Seventh. Our penal laws should be 
modernized. 


and denominational institutions 


education must be regarded. 


The indeterminate sen- 
tence and other civilized methods of 
redeeming criminals ought to be in- 
troduced. 

Kighth. There should be a move- 
ment all along the line for prohibi- 
tion. Every church and school in the 
State ought to be incorporated and 
the sale of liquor forbidden within 
five miles of any of them. Where sen- 
timent is soundly for it, dispensaries 
should be asked for. By all means 
that clause in the present law leaving 
the licensing of saloons to the will of 
the county commissioners should be 
maintained. More favorable oppor- 
tunities for prohibition by local op- 
tion should be provided. 

Ninth. Our, magistrate system must 
be revised and the pernicious habit of 
running magistrates’ courts in the in- 
terest of the magistrates instead of 
the common good, should be destroy- 


| 
Many | 





{ 














| that 


~ 


ee 


ates have 
Sts (their 
andal and 





ed. The way many magistr 
of merely collecting the co 
fee) from wrongdoers is a se 
a shame. 

Tenth. A tentative Compulsory eq 
cation measure ought to be " 
duced. 

These are some of the measures th 
demand consideration at the hands z 
the people of North Carolina. In th 
next several weeks we shal] Seal 
some of them.—Biblical Recorder. 1 


intro. 


ss 


OUR GREATEST RESOURCE 





“There is no better man, 
raw material for a anywhere 
than most of the Southern ‘poos 
whites,’ not alone in the mountaing 
but in the less rich portions if the 


country. In true manhood he is aie. 


or rather 
man, 


cult to match even now; with such ed- 
ucation as he should have he will be 
a power in the nation within the next 
generation.”—New York Tribune. 
The Tribune’s tribute is as des rved 
as it is handsome. The poor white 
people of the Southern States have 
furnished this country some of ite 
foremost statesmen and soldiers, Ben- 
ton, Clay, Houston, Stephens, John- 
son, Lincoln and the two Jacksons, 
Andrew and Stonewall, were the song 
of men and women, some of whom 
could neither read nor write. The 
poor whites of this fair section have 
always made good citizens. When the 
CivilWar came on,though boasting not 
of slaves and landed estates, they went 
to the front, and the world has not 
seen better soldiers than they made. 
The younger generation of these peo- 
ple are educating themselves. They 
are trowding into the schools and un- 
iversities of the South in great num- 
bers. They easily hold their own with 
those students who represent families 
of a finer strain. The University of 
North Carolina has no better students 
than the boys who come out of cabins 
in the Blue Ridge. They are usually 
strong of body, clear of mind and they 
have all the rugged moral fibre of their 
Seoteh, Seoteh-Irish and 
forebears. With such education as 
the Southern poor whites should have 
—and some of them are now 
the best that the Southern Stat 
ehurches can afford—they will 


German 


getting 





Tribune says, be a power in the nation 


within the next generation—a power 
for which the nation and the South 
will no doubt have ample need.—San- 


ford Express. 





. 


THE DAYS WE SHOULD CELEBRATE 





A people is poor who have no days 
to celebrate, and a people is rich whose 
history is full of heroie days. Judged 
by this standard North Carolina may 
measure her wealth with any of hey 


Our heroie days 
1. The landing of the first Engli 
colony on Roanoke Island 


birth of the first English child in 


sister States. 





America. This day belongs to the 
race. It should be commemorated in 
marble and brass, in poetry and ora- 
tory, in annual gatherings on Walter 
Raleigh’s fort. The first celebration 
may well be national or even interna- 
tional, for the world’s center rave 


ity was changed that day. 
2. The Battle of Alamane« 
was the first armed resistance i! 


ed battle against the colonial gov 


|ment; the first real battle of the rev- 


olution. There should be an nual 
gvathering on the field of Alama1 It 
should be made a public park. ith 


monuments and statues, and the day 
should be a State holiday. 

3. The first 
stamp act and tea tax at Wilmin ; 

4. The Mecklenburg Declaration 
Independence. 

5. The Battle 
Bridge. 

6. The Battle of King’s Mountait. 

7%. The Battle of Guilford Court 
House. 

Two of these events, the Batt: 
Guilford and the Mecklenburg Decl 
ration, are already now firmly estab: 
lished as State festivals, days to be 
properly ecelbrated year by year for 
the perpetuation of the heroic virtues 
and the great issues of human desti 
they The other 
events named are also well worthy of 
similar honor and celebration. 
made ff» Roan ‘ke 
Island, a beginning that will lead to 
noble fruition; and then will come 
speedily similar regard for and cee 
bration of all our other heroic days 
Indeed North Carolina has ever bee? 
a heroic State, and at last she is be- 
ginning to realize the fact. All honor 
to those who are arousing her to this 
realization.—Raleigh Post. 
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Obedience is the bond of rule.— 
Tennyson. 
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M CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





FRO 





s of Interest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
spondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


Stem 


Congressmen Kluttz and Small were 
gnimously re-nominated by their 


w ; 
conventions last week. 


respective 

Sanford Express: A large force of 
hands has recently been put to work 
op the Raleigh and Western Railroad 
hich extends from Colon on the Ra- 
jeigh- Hamlet line to Cumnock. There 


is talk of extending the road to Ashe- 
poro. 
Col. Olds: To-day warrants for 


free libraries for rural public schools 
were issued to Moore, Halifax and 
Harnett Counties. Nineteen counties 
as yet made no application for 
The fund is 


have 
gid for such libraries. 
neatly exhausted. 

Gen. J. S. Carr announces through 
the Washington Post that he will be a 
candidate to suceeed Senator Pritch- 
ard. Says the Post: When Marion 
Butler went out of the Senate Gen. 
Carr was a candidate, but was defeat- 
ed by Hon. F. M. Simmons in the 
Democratic primaries. The friends 
of Gen. Carr will make a determined 
effort to have him chosen as the suc- 
cessor of Senator Pritchard, whose 
term expires next March. 


Wilmington Cor. Post, 31st: Maj. 
Abraham Weill, for 25 years solicit- 
ing agent of the Atlantic Coast Line 
and one of the oldest and most promi- 
nent Jewish citizens of Wilmington, 
died today as a result of an attempt 
to commit suicide yesterday afternoon 
by jumping into the Cape Fear River. 
The great shoek, coupled with his ex- 
treme overcame physical 
strength and he expired today with- 
out having fully regained conscious- 


his 


age, 


ness. 


News and Observer: Mr. James D. 
Yates, one of Chatham County’s most 
successful tobacco 
plunge on the Raleigh market yester- 
day for Raleigh’s biggest crop aver- 
age premium, when he sold his first 
primings on the floor of the Farmers 
warehouse at an average of $12.75 per 
hundred. Mr. Yates is a careful curer 

ler of tobacco, and some of 


growers, made a 


17 ha 


m ¢ 


his primings brought as much as 
22 per hundred and made another 
record for Raleigh. 


Sf 


Washington Cor. Post: “You can 
have my personal check for five or ten 
thousand dollars,” said Senator Han- 
na to Senator Pritchard a short time 
before Congress adjourned. The chair- 
man of the Republican National Cam- 
paign Committee was talking to the 
senior Senator from North Carolina 
about his chance of re-election, and 
he manifested his interest in the ap- 
proaching campaign in North Caro- 
lina in the substantial proffer men- 
tioned above. This information comes 
from high authority. 


Washington Times: So far as the 
Senatorship is concerned there is said 
to be but little doubt that the Demo- 
crats will carry the Legislature by a 
large majority and elect a successor 
to Senator Pritchard. There are six 
candidates already in the field, Locke 
Craig, Lee 8. Overman, whose father- 
in-law, Judge Merrimon, preceded 
Senator Vance in the Senate; Hon. 
rus B. Watson, who was the Demo- 
oratie candidate Governor six 
years ago, when the Republicans and 
eleeted Governor Russell: 
Capt. S. B. Alexander, a mergber of 
the State Legislature; R. B. Glenn, 


who 





for 


‘ P. i 1s” 


was district attorney unger the 
Cleveland administrations, and Judge 
W. A. Hoke, a member of the Supe- 
tior Court bench.—[The Times should 
not forget that Gen. Carr is also in 
the race.] 


Kinston Free Press: Two base ball 
clubs composed of little colored boys 
between 10 and 12 years old were bus- 
ily engaged in an exciting game of 
base ball near the A. C. L. depot yes- 
terday when one of their number cut 
And right there the 
game ended. In words of one of the 
lj fellows “dat dat.” 
There have been several cases of ty- 
phoid fever in the city recently and 
the fact led to an investigation ef the 
cause. The first thing done was to 


a watermelon. 


tthe 





ended 


analyze the water used. 


vent its further use. 


This led to 
the diseovery that the water from the 
pump at the junction of Queen and 
Caswell streets is badly contaminated 
and Dr, Tull has taken steps to pre- 
Tf this public 
well is contaminated it is quite prob- 
able that the others are also and the 
city authorities should lose no time 
in having the water from them anal- 








Sanford Express: There is a law- 
suit pending in this county which in- 
volves almost the entire town of Aber- 
deen. This suit has been instituted 
by the Bethune heirs. There is a 
large number of the Bethune heirs, 
and they live in different parts of this 
and other Southern States. The de- 
fendants are the property owners of 
Aberdeen. The plaintiffs claim that 
the land which they are contending 
for was the widow Bethune’s under a 
grant, and that it was, upon her 
death, erroneously divided among the 
heirs of her husband instead of the 
Bethune children. This 
forty years ago. 

Washington Cor. Post: The new 
Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Congres- 
sional Districts will be the fighting 
ground in the campaign this fall. The 
Republicans will be most active in 
those districts, for they are absolutely 
without hope in the other districts. 
Chairman Babeock of the Republican 
National Congressional Committee 
has been told that the Republicans 
stand a good show of electing three 


was about 


Congressmen in these mountain dis- 
tricts and a liberal use of campaign 


funds may be expected. 

Wilson Times: Hon. F. A. Wood- 
ard has indicted Mr. J. E. Crutchfield, 
editor of the Rocky Mount Spokes- 
man, for libel, because of a publica- 
tion in his paper of issue of July 4th, 
ealling him Hon. Frederick Ananias 
Woodard, and saying that promises 
he made with reference to the division 
of the vote between Cook and Battle 
were deliberately broken. Mr. Crutch- 
field’s hearing was set for Tuesday af- 
ternoon at 2.30 o’clock at Wilson, but 
later he decided to waive examination 
and gave bond for his appearance at 
court. 

inter 


to-day 


Your correspondent 
viewed State Treasurer Lacy regard- 
ing the borrowing of $200.000 by him 
for the State in New York last spring. 
Mr. Lacy said: “The law allows us 
to issue bonds to pay the interest 
our debt, and as our interest on -the 4 
per cent bonds amounts to $142,684 


on 


annually we did not desire to make a 
permanent debt but simply borrowed 
the money for twelve months at 4V | 
the | 
per 
to $14,000 


yer cent. When we pay three of 
T pa 


semi-annual payments of the 4 
eent bonds it will amount 
more than the $200,000 which we bor- 
rowed. If we had issued honds they 
would have had to run until 1910, but 
13th of 


the 


this loan only runs until the 
March. But for this 
schools and the insane asylums would 


next loan 
have been crippled, for the interest 
on the debt must be 
It had been reported to us that there 
were several hundred the 
jails and had ratified the fran- 
chise amendment and pledged every 
child an education and the 


met at any cost. 


insane in 


as we 


Legislature 
had made appropriations for these 
purposes and as the receipts from the 
taxes would not allow us to pay, we 
did what we thought the State desired 
and borrowed this State 
Treasurer Worth, my predecessor, sold 
bonds to the amount of $147,000, else 


there would have been $47,000 deficit 


money. 


in the Treasury.”—Raleigh Cor. Char- 
lotte Observer. 





THAT SCHOOL TAX DECISION 
Your correspondent-has referred to 
the Supreme Court’s “opinion” in the 
public school tax apportionment cas« 





known as an alienist and neurologist, 


DR. EUGENE GRISSOM KILLS HIMSELF 
IN WASHINGTON. 





A Former Superintendent of the State Insane 
Asylum at Raleigh Sends a Bullet 
Through His Brain. 


Dr. Eugene Grissom, once well- 
committed suicide at his son’s home 
in Washington City last week, by 
sending a bullet through his brain. 
Dr. Grissom had been dejected and 
morose for several weeks and had be- 
come physically and mentally weaken- 
ed from the use of strong narcotics. 
He was a native of Granville County, 
N. C., served on the Confederate side 
until wounded during the civil war 
and afterwards was a member of the 
State Legislature. For 21 years he 
was superintendent of the North Car- 
olina Insane Asylum, at Raleigh, and 
gained a wide reputation as an alien- 
ist and lecturer. Before the American 
Medical Society he delivered a lee- 
ture entitled “The Borderland of In- 
sanity,” that attracted great  atten- 
tion. He was the author of “True and 
False Experts,” a work devoted 
showing the alleged inaccuracies of 
the 


cases. 


to 


expert testimony in insanity 
Dr. Grissom was one time first 
vice president of the American Medi- 
eal Society and several times presid- 
ing officer of the Association of Amer- 
ican Asylums. He was the president 
of the convention of 1886. He was a 
Mason f He 


of high degree. 
years old. 


was 71 





SOME NOTES OF EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRESS. 

We learn from an exchange that on 
Tuesday, August 12th, a great eduea- 
tional rally will begin in Mecklenburg. 
Eight meetings will be held in as many 
townships and prominent men will ad- 
dress each rally. There will be musie 
at each meeting and a barbecue to fol- 
The object of the 
meetings is to arouse the people to a 
school term of eight months all over 
the county. 


low the speaking. 


A correspondent of 
Post 
educational meetings is being held in 
Alamance County under the leader- 
ship of Superintendent W. S. Le 
i 


if is 


the Raleigh 


says: An interesting series of 


me 


undertaking to establish 


are being held to work up the interest 


ken up at each 


the 


meeting 


and a collection is ta 
meeting to supplement 


school fund. At 
at Hawfield 


present 


the Satur- 


day arrangements wert 


The Progressive Farmer, August 5 1902 
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six : 
; fs : ; controlled by trusts, although an ef- 
graded schools. Application will be]. é 
ri fort (encouraged by some Congress- 
made to the next legislature to lay off | ; : 
Lei aise : : ;}men, notably Hepburn, Laey, Hull, 
the six districts and authorize a vote. | : ; 
“a i limi re | TTenderson and Cousins), was made to 
In the meantime preliminary meetings nee : . 
: : ; eliminate this declaration from the 














(ieneral News. 


WEAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The News Boiled Down and Presented in Con- 
venient Form for Busy Readers. 
Russia has proposed an interna- 
tional conference to deal with the 
trust question. 
Senator. Platt says that President 
Roosevelt will have a solid delegation 
from New York State to the next Re- 
publican National Convention. 
A London dispatch says: The Story 
Cotton Company of Philadelphia has 
acquired a tract of land in the Trans- 


vaal. It is said that experiments have 
shown that cotton can be grown 


much cheaper in South Africa than in 
the United States. 

The government is taking steps to 
establish wireless telegraphic commu- 
nieation with Alaska, and ecommuni- 
cation in the 
interior that now communicate with 
the rest of the world only by slow 


between various posts 


mail. 

On Sunday, July 18, the people of 
Washington, D. C., heard preaching 
by telephone for the first time. An 
enterprising telephone company has 
put telephones into several churches 
of the city, so that their patrons may 
stay at home and hear the service. 

The latest news in political circles 
is that Senator Fairbanks is arrang- 
ing his political lines so that if Mark 
Hanna enters the Convention of 1904 
as a candidate for the Presidency he 
will do the This is based on 
the idea that what is fair for Ohio is 
guite as fair for Indiana.—New York 
Evening Post. 


same. 


The President approves the findings 
of the court martial in the case of 
Major Edwin Glenn of the fifth in- 
of North Carolina, 
who was convicted of cruelty to Fili- 


fantry, a native 


pino prisoners by administering the 


water cure. Major Glenn’s sentence 
is one month suspension and a fine of 
$50. No comment was made by the 
President with regard to this case. 


The Republican State Convention 


of Towa went on reeord for Roosevelt 
in 1904, and in favor of tariff revis- 


ion to the extent of eliminating the 


tariff on those products handled and 


platform. 
of New Or- 
last to protest 
against the “jim crow” street car law 


At a big mass meeting 


leans week 


negroes 





made to erect a modern school house 


on a lot of two and a half acres, and 
an additional teacher. 

Says the News A 
letter from Edgecombe’s County Su- 
perintendent R. M. Davis says that 
nine districts have been consolidated 


and Observer: 


into five and that there have lately 


been built five new school houses, one 


at Conetoe costing $1,200, the others 
$200 to $350, and that four of these 


have been painted and the others will 


|be. Contracts are being let for two 
or three other houses, while cthers are 
being repaired and equipped with 
A rally will be held thers 
after the 22nd of August. 


cood desks. 


c 


correspondent + 


Albright 


says the Unienvill 
the Monroe Journal, Prof. 





from Greenville, to the effect that the 
taxes must be apportioned per capita, 
and that the Constitution so requires. 
It is really not an opinion but a dic- 
tum. The Constitution does not say 
the taxes shall be divided per capita. 
It says there shall be no discrimina- 
tion between the races in the public 
But it 
ithat in a per capita 


schools. ean readily be seen 
allowance there 
White schools 


are necessarily more costly than col- 


ean be discrimination. 


In a county like Edge- 
combe, for example, in a dis- 
trict where the whites are outnumber- 
ed 3 to 1, there would be discrimina- 


ored schools. 


school 


tion. The same thing would oceur in 
a district where the negroes were a 


handful. 
150 negroes aud 50 whites. The money 


mere 


to the negroes would keep their school 
open several months, perhaps five,that 
for the whites, not over 30 or 40 days. 
The fact is that the dictum will hard- 
ly interfere with the progress now so 
well begun. It is not an opinion, and, 
therefore, it does not stand in the 
way. It is understood that this will 
be the course pursued by the officials. 
It is good news. In view of the dic- 
tum some persons thought or feared 
there would be or might be a hitch in 
the running of the machinery, but not 





yzed and action taken accordingly. 





Observer. 


Take a district with | 


so.—Raleigh Correspondent Charlotte 


announced that there would be nine 
| . 
months’ school at the Institute and 


that every child in the district would 
The publie school fund 
of the district will be supplemented by 


be free to go. 


private subscriptions sufficient t« 
the school 
every one who is able is expected 
do his part, no child can be debarred 


This is 


for nine months. 


+ 


Lo 


because of inability to pay. 


a progressive step. 





Raleigh North Carolina 
seems bent on producing sensations 
which reflect no credit upon us. The 
| Cropsey case stirred the whole nation. 
| TTiatt, alias Osborne, 
two murders in Oklahoma and one in 
The 
woman Green who nd 
| died last March near Petersburg, Va., 
| leaving a bereaved wife (?) came from 
near Raleigh. Then the Sawyer wo- 
man who married another woman in 
3altimore hailed from Camden Coun- 
This is followed by the disgrace- 


Times: 





charged with 





l’ Norfolk, came frem this State. 


ived as a man a 





ty. 
ful clopement of Mrs. Stafford, of 
Greensboro, with Harding, who was 


superintendent of a Sunday-school, 
and they are now in New York. Then 
there is the remarkable disappearance 
of Miss Jennie Wall from Randolph 
County, and after six weeks the mys- 
tery remains unsolved. 





in addition $200 was raised to employ | 


1 | 


At the end of our educational rally, | 


run | 


While | 


which compels the negroes to use sep- 
. . Pd 
arate cars from the whites, it was de- 


cided to appeal to all negroes not to 
use the cars as long as these indigni- 
them. A fund 
and liberally 


seribed to for a line of busses to be 


ties were placed on 


| was also started sub- 
| 

| used by negroes exclusively. 
| The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
|sion has issued a bulletin showing col- 
| lissions and derailments of trains and 
| of for the three 
| ending March 1, 1902. The 
number of persons killed in train ac- 
cidents was 212, and of injured 2,111. 


casualties persons, 


months 


| Aecidents of the kind, including those 


and by passengers in getting on or off 
cars bring the total number of killed 


ip to 815 and 9,958 injured. 





| 
} 
| sustained by employees while at work 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SUFFRAGE DECISION. 





| A Louisiana Court Sustains the New Consti- 
tution. 
| New Orleans, July 30.—The Louis- 
District Court 
of David IL. 


who brought suit to be-registered in 


iana has decided the 


tyanes, the negro 


case 


order to test the suffrage provisions 
Constitution. 
money for the suit was provided 


f the new Louisiana 
The 
by negroes by popular subscription, in 
the 
unconstitutional the new suffrage sys- 


hope of having declared null and 


tem which disfranchises most of them. 

Ryanes’ case was taken as a test. 
The judge decided against the negro, 
holding that even if the “grandfather” 
clause, 


which admits illiterate whites 
| without property to suffrage, is un- 
constitutional, it does not affect the 
case of Ryanes, as one of the sections 


of a constitution may be valid with- 
out destroying the whole constitution. 
Ryane’s right to vote, he said, was af- 
fected in no way by the “grandfath- 
er” clause, and therefore the 
could not pass on that question, which 


court 


suffrage law. 


the United States Supreme Ceurt. 





is the only doubtful provision in the 


The negroes will earry the case to 


Character must be kept bright, as 


caneenaaineneenmeenantenneemmnmemrerentil 








THE CO8T OF THE BOER WAR. 





The staggering cost of the war to 
England is indicated by these facts: 
The British lost 21,966 men by death, 
including 1,069 officers; more than 
9,000 were captured or are missing; 
and nearly 71,000 were sent home as 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRUST. 





Three Oil Interests Combine—The Rockefel- 


ler, Rothschild and Nobel 0i1 Concerns 
Said to Have Pooled Their Issues, 


London, Aug. 1—The Daily Maik 


declares there is no longer any doubt 
that the three monster oil interests of 


invalids. Two-thirds of the dead suc- | Rockefeller, Rothschild and Nobel 
cumbed to disease. From the begin- have entered — a working pee 
ning to the end of the British had a | ™ent- “Thus,” says the paper, “with- 


total of 280,000 men in the field. The 
cost in money to the English is very 
nearly if not quite a billion dollars. 
The cost to the Boers in men and 
money is not known. Their army was 
small—probably never more than 50,- 
000 men: nor was their treasure great. 
But they have lost all they had. 
England can earry this financial 
burden with the addition that will be 
required to restock the Boer farms. 
But it is not a small burden, even for 
the richest country in the world. 
If these facts give some measure of 
the prodigious cost of this long strug- 
gle, which lasted from October 11, 
1899, till May 31, 1902—two years and 
nearly eight months—there are two 
great lessons for the English and for 
all the world, to be put down to the 
eredit of the war. The English army 
is not the model military instrument 
that it was supposed to be; and suc- 
cessful fighting in a large hostile ter- 
ritory is an almost impossible under- 
taking, even under modern conditions, 
if the enemy be courageous and per- 
This war, if any war can, will 
deterrent of 
lessons. which 
South Africa 
must necessarily strengthen the peace 
that now reigns almost over the whole 
globe. 
Lord Kitchener has received high 
titled honors and a grant of a quarter 
of a million dollars. He is the Eng- 
lish hero. But it can hardly be said 
that the English have won any great 
degree of military renown. The scout- 


sistent. 
surely act as a strong 
The military 
have been learned in 


wars. 


ing Boer generals showed a kind and 
a degree of skill that will most inter- 
est the purely military historian.— 
The World’s Work. 





FNCOURAGING POLITICAL 


WISCONSIS, 


NEWS FROM 


A political event of large signifi- 
cance and promise was the sweeping 
victory won by Gov. Robert LaFol- 
lette of Wisconsin in the Republican 
State held at Madison 
last and the equally decisive 
blow struck at the attitude of United 
States Senator John C. Spooner to- 
ward the issues for which the party in 
that State Gov. LaFollette 
and the Convention of 1900 stood for 
two important planks in the platform 
—nominations by popular vote, rather 
than by caueus and Convention, and 


Convention 
week, 


stands. 


equal taxation. These measures were 
defeated the Legislature through 


the efforts, it is alleged, of Senator 


in 


Spooner and Henry Payne, now post- 
both of 
representatives of corporation inter- 


master general, whom are 
ests which do not propose to pay their 
just share of taxes and who can con- 
trol the State only through political 
machinations by the 
readily corrupted caucus and Conven- 


made _ possible 
tion. 

Last only 
renominated the plucky Governor for 


week’s Convention not 


a second term, after endorsing his 
of the State’s 
in terms most flattering, but adopted 
a platform stronger than that of 1900 
in favor of popular nominations and 


administration affairs 


equal taxation, and then, after a flat- 
tering eulogy of Spooner and his em- 
inent services and great abilities, in- 
vited him to stand for re-election to 
the Senate, provided—and here’s the 
rub—he would take his place as a loy- 
al Wisconsin Republican on the plat- 
form of his party as adopted in con- 
That beautiful a 
piece of political good faith as ever 


vention. Was as 
was enacted by a State convention; it 
told Mr. Spooner in simple language 
that he is a big man and a good Sen- 
ator, but that public 
stronger than any man, and that the 
man who won’t be dominated by public 
sentiment, calmly and deliberately ex- 
pressed, is not fit to represent the pub- 
If Mr. Spooner is so blind to the 


sentiment is 


lie. 
fine compliment here paid him, albeit 
the past and 
warning for the future in it, he lacks 
that perspicacity which is generally 
attributed to him.—Chicago Rural 
Voice. 


there is censure for 





The gigantie oil trust about which 
a rumor appears in another column 
may or may not materialize, but it 
cannot be denied that such a combina- 
tion is within the range of possibility. 
And think what it would mean to the 


out any publicity, the greatest. trust 


the world has ever seen has- sprung 
into being.” 

This combination, says the paper, 
has been hinted at in messages from 
Batoum and Moscow and it has been 
more clearly shown in the offers made 
to Russian oil exporters by represen- 
tatives of the Nobel and Rothschilds 
interests for the absorption of the 
whole of their den to sell through 
agencies of these interests at a price 
arranged by them or to fight the com- 
bined forces of tte three oil giants. 
This offer was made openly and with 
the idea of maintaining prices and it 
has been refused, the Russian export- 
ers preferring to fight. 

It was doubtless this combine, con- 
tinues the Daily Mail, which induced 
the Russian government to issue invi- 
tations to anti-trust conference. 
The spokesmen of the great combines 
declare it means a fight to the death 
and that the independent exporters 
cannot hope to win. 


an 





‘““MCNEYED INTERESTS’' LOOKING 
TOWARD HILL. 


Mr. Bryan not only declines to be 
effaced from the political situation, 
but he is determined to do some ef- 
facing on his own account. He espe- 
cially wants to efface Mr. Cleveland. 
He has written several letters and 
many editorial articles to prove that 
Mr. Cleveland betrayed his party, and 
he has stirred up a good deal of heat 
in the West against the sententious 
statesman of Princeton. Mr. Bryan 
may not be a candidate again and he 
may not be able to name the candi- 
date, but he will be able to name those 
who also will not be candidates. He 
seems to be as much opposed to Mr. 
Hill as to Mr. Cleveland. There are 
a good many signs in the air of quiet 
work in Mr. Hill’s behalf in the East. 
The “moneyed interests” are looking 
in his direction. A good many men in 
Wall Street and that neighborhood 
have suggested that it might be wise 
to escape the domination of Mr. Han- 
na, who gave them what they wanted 
but charged them heavily for it. Be- 
sides, Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude toward 
the trusts, while it has not satisfied 
the more belligerent anti-trust folks, 
has not been all that seems desirable 
to Wall Street. Meanwhile, Mr. Hill, 
as usual, lies low.—Collier’s Weekly, 
New York. 





SENATOR HARNA’S WISHES 





Not Wanting the Presidency, but Very Fa- 
ger, Tis Said, to Select Nominee. 

According to the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Evening Post, Sen- 
ator Hanna’s position with reference 
to the presidency is that he desires 
far more to have a voice in deciding 
the next candidate than he has in be- 


ing that candidate himself. As for 
the cabinet, a team of horses and 


whole regiment could not haul him in- 
to it, according to a close friend of 
the Ohio Senator. 

Should Mr. in any 
event come before the national econ- 
vention the report in Washington is 
that he would have Senator Fairbanks, 
of Indiana, as a rival. “The ‘if? in 
Senator Hanna’s case is perfectly well 
understood by his friends,” says the 
Kvening Post correspondent, “and his 
programme is as nearly complete as 
any forecast can be so far in the fu- 
ture. There has not been, up to this 
time, any friction between Mr. Hanna 
and President Roosevelt. Mr. Hanna 
has not asked the earth, and Mr. 
Roosevelt has not quarreled with him 
for the mere sake of quagreling. 
“Each likes the other personally, 
and they deal as frankly as two men 
engaged in a business enterprise in 
which they are neither partners nor 
rivals, but in which the fortunes of 
one have a very considerable bearing 
upon the fortunes of the other. There 
is always the possibility of a clash 
when they come to discuss the reap- 
pointment of some of the Southern 
office-holders who were put into place 
by President McKinley at Mr. Han- 
na’s instance, and in recognition of 
their services in the St. Louis Con- 
vention. 

“Not a few of these, unless the 
signs are most misleading, are liable 
to be dumped out when their terms 
expire, as Wimberley was, not because 
they are Mr. Hanna’s appointees and 
clients, but because they belong to a 
class of politicians whom the Presi- 
dent in spite of all his efforts to cul- 
tivate a rare catholicity of taste in 
Republican human nature, has not 


Hanna’s name 











well as clean.—Lord Chesterfield. 


world! 


yet been able to stomach.” 
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The Home Circle. 


THE RAVEN.* 





Once upon a midnight dreary, while I 
ponder’d, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious vol- 
ume of forgotten lore, 

While I nodded, nearly napping, sud- 
denly there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rap- 
ping at my chamber-door :— 
“Tis some visitor,” I mutter’d, “tap- 

ping at my chamber-door, 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in 
the bleak December, 
each separate dying ember 
wrought its ghost upon the floor. 
Eagerly I wish’d the morrow; vainly I 
had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow, 
sorrow for the lost Lenore,— 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom 
the angels name Lenore,— 
Nameless here for evermore. 


And 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling 
of each purple curtain 

Thrill’d me, fill’d me with fantastic 
terrors never felt before; 

So that now, to still the beating of my 
heart, I stood repeating, 
“°Tis some visitor, entreating 

trance at my chamber-door; 
Some late visitor, entreating entrance 

at my chamber-door: 
This it is, and nothing more.” 


en- 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hes- 
itating then no longer, 

“Sir,” said I, “or madam, truly your 
forgiveness I implore; 

But the fact is, I was napping, and so 
gently you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tap- 
ping at my chamber-door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you.” 
Here I open’d wide the door: 
Darkness there, and nothing more. 


Deep into the darkness peering, long 
I stood there, wondering, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal 
ever dared to dream before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the 
darkness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was 
the whisper’d word “Lenore!” 
This I whisper’d, and an echo mur- 

mur’d back the word “Lenore!” 
Merely this, and nothing more. 


Then into the chamber turning, all my 
soul within me burning, 

Soon I heard again a tapping, some- 
what louder than before. 

“Surely,” said I, “surely that is some- 
thing at my window-lattice; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and 
this mystery explore; 

Let my heart be still a moment, and 
this mystery explore: 


’Tis the wind, and nothing more!” | 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, 
with many a flirt and flutter, 

In there stepp’d a stately raven of the 
saintly days of yore: 

Not the least obeisance made he, not 
an instant stopp’d or staid he, 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perch’d 
above my chamber door, 
Perch’d upon a bust of Pallas 
above my chamber-door,— 
Perch’d, and sat, and nothing more. 


just 


Then, this ebon bird beguiling my sad 
fancy into smiling 

By the grave and stern decorum of 
the countenance it wore, 

“Though thy crest be shorn and sha- 
ven, thou,” I said, “art sure no 
craven, 

Ghastly, grim, and ancient raven, 
wandering from the nightly shore: 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on 
the night’s Plutonian shore.” 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 


Much I marvell’d this ungainly fowl 
to hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning, lit- 
tle relevancy bore; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no 
living human being 

Ever yet was bless’d with seeing bird 
above his chamber-door, 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust 
above his chamber-door, 
With such name as “Nevermore.” 


But the raven, sitting lonely on the 
placid bust, spoke only 

That one word, as if his soul in that 
one word he did outpour. 

Nothing farther then he utter’d, not 
a feather then he flutter’d, 

Till I scarcely more than mutter’d, 
“Other friends have flown before: 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my 
hopes have flown before.” 
Then the bird said, “Nevermore.” 


Startled At the stillness broken by re- 
ply so aptly spoken, 

“Doubtless,” said I, “what it utters is 
its only stock and store, 

Caught from some unhappy master, 
whom unmerciful disaster 

Follow’d fast and follow’d faster, till 
his song one burden bore,— 

Till the dirges of his hope the melan- 
choly burden bore 

Of ‘Never—nevermore.’ ” 


But, the raven still beguiling all my 
sad soul into smiling, 

Straight I wheel’d a cushion’d seat in 
front of bird, and bust, and door; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I be- 
took myself to linking 





*This is No. 64 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged es ially for THE PRo- 


GRESSIVE FARMER by e editor. In this 
series selections from the followin pathors 
r. and 


have alread. appeared: Burns, Bryan 
Mrs. Browning, Lord Byron, Campbell, Eugene 
Field, Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, Holmes, Omar 
Khayyam, Kipling, Lampman, Lanier, Long- 
Siew, Lowell, Markham, Macaulay, Milton, 


Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this 
ominous bird of yore, 


What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, 
gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking “Nevermore.” 


Thus I sat engaged in guessing,but no 
syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes 
burn’d into my bosom’s core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my 
head at ease reclining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining, that 
the lamplight gloated o’er; 

But: whose velvet violet lining, with 

the lamplight gloating o’er, 

She shall press, ah, nevermore! 


now 


Then methought the air grew denser, 
perfumed from an unseen censer 
Swung by angels whose faint footfalls 
tinkled on the tufted floor. 
“Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent 
thee, by the angels He hath sent 
thee, 

Respite, respite and nepenthe from 
the memories of Lenore: 

Quaff, oh, quaff this kind nepenthe, 
and forget this lost Lenore!” 
Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 


“Prophet.” said I, “thing of evil,— 
prophet still, if bird or devil!— 
Whether tempter sent, or whether 
tempest tost thee here ashore, 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this 
desert land enchanted, 

On this home by horror haunted,—tell 
me truly, I implore, 

Is there, is there balm in Gilead? tell 
me, tell me, I implore!” 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 


“Prophet.” said I, “thing of evil,— 
prophet still, if bird or devil!— 
By that heaven that bends above us, 
by the God we both adore, 
Tell this soul, with sorrow laden, if 
within that distant Aiden 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom 
the angels name Lenore,— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, 
whom the angels name Lenore 2” 
Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 


“Be that word our sign of parting, 
bird or fiend,’ I shriek’d, up- 
starting; 
“Get thee baek into the tempest and 
the night’s Plutonian shore! 
Leave no black plume as a token of 
that lie thy soul hath spoken; 
Leave my loneliness unbroken; quit 
the bust above the door; 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and 
take thy form from off my door.” 
Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 


And the raven, never flitting, still is 
sitting, still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above 
my chamber-dosr : 

And his eyes have all the seeming of 
a demon that is dreaming, 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming 
throws his shadow on the floor: 

And myself from out that shadow that 
lies floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted—nevermore! 


—Edgar Allan Poe. 





THE MOTHERS OF TO-MORROW. 





The foliowing from one of our ex- 
changes is too good to lose, though we 
have forgotten the name of the ex- 
change: “There has been, according 
to history, an idea in the world that 


boys only; that woman had no need 
of any book knowledge more than to 


time and money; and, too, that all ed- 


any advantage to the female 


man. 


minded people. 


land 


ueate the girls of our 


happiness and for 


prosperity 
rising generation, 


an edueated mother. An 
or daughter. 
poorly spoken 


such. 


and Christian women. 


have fewer drunkards. 


more schools and better ones, 





| citizens and better and happier homes 


education was intended for boys, and 


read, write and figure a little; that to 
educate a girl was waste of energy, 


ucation would not and could not be of 
sex. 
Things for girls to know were how to 
spin, weave, wash, sew, eook, and all 
such drudgery work as might need to 
be done in housekeeping, and when 
she advanced beyond this she was get- 
ting on forbidden grounds for a wo- 


“Such was once the prevailing idea 
in regard to the education of the fe- 
male sex, and even to-day some of our 
people cling to that nonsensical idea. 

“The girls should know how to do 
all these things mentioned, and more. 
The old idea of this being a sufficient 
knowledge for a girl has been aban- 
doned by our best and most broad- 
They see that to ed- 
means 
more than mere contentment for that 
sex, but, on the contrary, means true 
the 


“The girls of to-day are to be moth- 
ers of to-morrow; and oh! how thank- 
ful a boy or a girl should be who has 
edueated 
mother almost means an educated son 
A child who never hears 


no other, give us educated women— 
women with an all-round education, 


“So give us rightly educated moth- 
ers, and we will have less trouble with 
the young generation, need fewer law- 
yers, fewer prisons, fewer sheriffs, and 
We will have 
more 
churches and better members, better 


A REPRESENTATIVE LIST OF THE FIFTY 
GREATEST LIVING AMERICANS. 





The letter of a Social Chat corre- 
spondent last week regarding the 
“Suecess” prize contest may make the 
publication of the successful list of 
interest to some readers. The prize— 
$50 offered for the best and most rep- 
resentative list of the fifty greatest 
living Americans—was won by Oscar 
M. Mortex, of New York City, who of- 
fered the following names: 

Statesmen.—Theodore Roosevelt, 
Grover Cleveland, William J. Bryan, 
Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller. 

Commerce.—J. Pierpont Morgan, 
John D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carne- 
gie, Charles M. Schwab. 

Religion.—Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, Bishop Henry C. Potter, Arch- 
bishop John Ireland, Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, Francis E. Clark. 

Army and Navy.-—Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles, Ev: gadier-Gen- 
eral Leonard A. Wood, Admiral 
George Dewey, Rear-Admiral Winfield 
Seott Schley. 

Editors.—W. R. Hearst, Whitelaw 
Reid. 

Edueators.—Charles William Eliot 
president of Harvard University; Ar- 
}thur Twining Hadley. president of 
Yale University; Charles F. Thwing, 
president of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio; Jacob Gould 
Schurman, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York; E. Benja- 
min Andrews, president of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Woodrow Wil- 
son, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J.; Ira Remsen, 
president of Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, Baltimore, Maryland;* Booker T. 
Washington, principal of the Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. 

Inventors.—Thomas A. Edison; 
John B. Holland, inventor of the sub- 
marine boat; George Westinghouse, 
inventor of the air-brake. 

Explorers.—Robert E. Peary. Evelyn 
EB. Baldwin. 

Art.—Charles Dana Gibson, J. Me- 
Niel Whistler, Edwin A. Abbey, John 
Lalarge, Augustus St. Gaudens. 

Musie and Drama.—Lillian Nordi- 
ca, opera singer; Joseph Jefferson, ac- 
tor. 

Philanthropy.—Clara Barton, Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst, Mrs. Jane L. Stan- 
ford, Miss Helen Miller Gould. 

Literature—Samuel LL. Clemens 
(Mark Twain), William Dean How- 
ells, Edwin Markham, James Whit 
comb Riley, Edward Everett Hale. 

Science.—Professor Jaques Loeb, 
Edward E. Barnard. 

Says Success: “A poll of the votes 
revealed some very interesting facts. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the lists con- 
tained the name of Theodore Roose- 
velt, and 95 per cent the name of Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. Other were 
voted for in the following proportion: 
Thomas A. Edison, 90 per cent; Gro- 
ver Cleveland, 85 per cent; Bishop 
Vincent, 80 per cent; Francis FE. 
Clark, 80 per cent; S. L. Clemens, 80 
per cent; Edward Everett Hale, 75 
per cent: Booker T. Washington, 70 
per cent, and George B. Westing- 
house, 60 per cent.” 


names 





NEW SOIL. 


When John Dalton came back from 
the asylum where he had gone to place 
his wife, his neighbor, Perry, met him 
at the station and went home with 
him, that he might enter the 
empty house alone. The old man was 


not 


stunned and dazed. 

“T don’t know what ailed Mary,” he 
said, dully. “You see how clean and 
snug this heuse is? She always kept 
Up before dawn, milking 
and baking and washing. 


things so. 
Same thing 
done .at the same hour year in and 
year out. She hadn’t complained of 
Then, all 


at once, she began talking of an iron 


sickness for forty years. 


band around her jaws and queer pains 
in her head.” 


“She seldom went into town, did 
she?” asked Perry. 
“Never, hardly. I’m not much of 


a hand for gadding about to no pur- 


pose. 


She used to want to go in to 


English never speaks | church Sundays, but I didn’t just like 
It is the mother who has the 
everlasting influence over the son or 
daughter; and for these reasons, if for | 


to hitch up when there was no work to 
do. But I wish now I’d done that for 
Mary.” 


“She didn’t visit much with the 
neighbors, either, did she?” asked 
Perry. 

“No. That was my doing, too. 


When the day’s work is done, I want to 
put on my slippers and rest, and then 
to bed, and not go skirmishing about 
or having a lot of company in.” 

He was silent a while. “I don’t 





| Humanity will then stand on a higher | know what ailed Mary,” he said again. 


j and nobler plane than ever before.” 


“She would sit looking at nothing, 


The Progressive Farmer, August 5, 1902, 





straight ahead of her, by the hour, 
and then ery and ery, yet always say- 
ing she had no trouble. And she got 
weaker every day, and then her mind 
went altogether. She didn’t know me, 
nor even her own name.” 

“She will be cured in that sanita- 
rium,” said Perry, cheerfully, “and 
eome home well in the spring.” He 
watched his old neighbor furtively a 
while, and then said: 

“Do you know, Dalton, some years 
ago my wife and daughter got peevish 
and irritable. I thought the steady 
work and loneliness were telling on 
them. So I got that parlor organ, 
and paid for a year’s lessons for Susy. 
We had musie and singing every even- 
ing, and the young folks would gather 
in with their reading clubs. Then I 
took two or three papers; my wife is 
a main hand for guessing the riddles. 
And once a year I took her an’ Susy 
up to town for a week.” 

“Yes,” said Dalton, dryly. “You 
spent a lot of money, I’ve heard.” 

“Tt’s bringing me in good interest.” 

They sat in silence a while. Then 
Perry put his hand on the old man’s 
knee. “When she comes back, if she 
ever does come, I’d open up life for 
her a bit, Dalton. You know how it 
is with potatoes. You plant the best 
kind in good ground, and they yield 
splendid crops for a year or two. 
Then they begin to dwindle and rot.” 

“Of course the ground runs out. 
They need new soil.” 

“Yes. You plant them in a differ- 
ent lot, and they yield big, healthy 
crops. Human beings are like them, 
Dalton. You’ve got to renew the soil, 
give them fresh food for their minds, 
or they’ll dwindle and rot.” 

Dalton did not speak for a long 
time. “There’s something in it,” he 
said, finaly. “Ill do different—if I 
ever have the chance.”—The Youth’s 
Companion. 





EXAGGERATED ILLS 





“T may not have achieved anything 
great in my life,” said a woman the 
other day, “but I have brought up two 
daughters who never talk about their 
pains and aches.” 

“Maybe they haven’t any,” ventured 
a woman who enjoys poor health. 

“Oh, I faney they have their share,” 
resumed the first woman, placidly. 
“One has enoromus dentist’s bills, and 
they are documentary evidence of a 
certain amount of suffering, don’t you 
think? The other is anything but 
robust constitutionally, but she is sel- 
dom ill because she takes care of her 
health instead of talking about it. I 
don’t think I have been an unsympa- 
thetic mother, and I fear I am not 
made of Spartan material; but when 
my girls got old enough to talk about 
headaches and toothaches and _ail- 
ments—real, exaggerated or imagi- 
nary—I made up my mind to discour- 
age it at onee. I refused to listen to 
accounts of mysterious aches and sen- 
sations when I had reason to believe 
they were the outcome of too much 
introspection and too little exercise. 
Fresh air and occupation were the 
prescriptions for headaches and bad 
temper; and a bread-and-milk supper 
and early to bed was the’ treatment 
for other ailments. Real illness sel- 
dom comes unheralded, and when the 
eyes keep bright, pulses regular and 
appetites good there is searcely any- 
thing that cannot be cured by witch- 
hazel cr a good sleep. We are a busy 
family, for there is seldom an hour of 
for the girls. They had 
plenty of pleasure, but it was active 
and jolly rather than leisurely. They 
never got into the summer piazza com- 
plaining habit, because they were al- 
ways playing tennis or sailing boats 
TI suppose their ed- 
ucation has been sadly neglected so 
far as faney work is concerned, but 
the that most women spend 
over faney work are, in my idea, like 
those hours after dinner which Thack- 
eray says women always spend in dis- 


dreaming 


or reading books. 


hours 


eussing their diseases.”—Commercial 
Advertiser. 





TRUTHFUL AT LEAST, 


A man was found by a policeman | 


one evening investigating a building 
somewhat closely. “What are you do- 
ing?” asked the policeman. ‘“Noth- 
ing,” replied the man; “I am thinking 
of opening a jewelry store here, and I 
thought I would look it over,” and so 
he was allowed to remain. The next 
morning when it was noticed that the 
jewelry store had been robbed, the po- 
liceman scratched his head, and finally 
said: “Well, that man be a thafe, but 
he’s no liar.”—W. W. Catlin. 





HOW TO COOK HUSBANDS. 





Good Counsel to Women who are Married and 
to Those who Would Like to Be. 

From Good Housekeeping: Miss 
Carson has given the following recipe 
for cooking husbands, which we hope 
all who have an occasion to use may 
find succesful: 

“A good many husbands are utterly 
spoiled’ by mismanagement. Some 
women go about as if their husbands 
were bladders, and blow them up; oth- 
ers keep them constantly in hot water; 
others let them freeze by carelessness 
and indifference. Some keep them in 
a stew by irritating ways and words. 
Others roast them. Some keep them 
in pickle all their lives. It cannot be 
supposed that any husband will be ten- 
der and good, managed in this way, 
but they are really delicious when 
properly treated. In selecting your 
husband you should not be guided by 
the silvery appearance, as in buying 
mackerel; nor by the golden tint, as 
if you wanted salmon. Be sure to 
select him yourself, as tastes differ. 
Do not go to market for him, as the 
best are always brought to your door. 
It is far better to have none unless 
you will patiently learn how to cook 
him. A preserving kettle of the very 
finest porcelain is best; but, if you 
have nothing but an earthenware pip- 
kin, it will do with care. See that the 
linen in which you wrap him is nicely 
washed and mended, with the required 
number of buttons and strings nicely 
sewed on. Tie him in the kettle by 
a strong silk cord called “comfort,” 
as the one called “duty” is apt to be 
weak. They are apt to fly out of the 
kettle, and be burned and crusted on 
the edges, since, like crabs and lob- 
sters, you have to cook them while 
alive. Make a clear, steady fire out 
of love, neatness and cheerfulness. Set 
him as near this as seems to agree 
with him. If he sputters and fizzes, 
do not be anxious; some husbands do 
this until they are quite done. Add 
a little sugar in the form of what con- 
fectioners call kisses, but no vinegar 
or pepper on any account. A little 
spice improves them, but it must be 
used with judgment. Do not stick 
any sharp instrument into him to see 
if he is becoming tender. Stir him 
gently; watch the while lest he lie too 
flat and close to the kettle, and so be- 
You cannot fail to 
know when he is done. If thus treat- 
ed, you will find him very digestible, 
agreeing very nicely with you and the 
children, and he will keep as long as 
you want. unless you become careless 
and set him in too cold a place.” 


come useless. 





‘‘BURNING MONEY" IN NEW YORK. 





A lady, and a very pretty lady she 
was, good to look at from the crown 
of her head to the soles of her feet, 
entered the shop. A demure saleswo- 
man, faultlessly gotten up in black, 
met the lady at the threshald. They 
greeted each other pleasantly and then 
conversed for a few minutes in low 
tones. What they said did not reach 
my ears. There was a clock on the 
opposite side of the street, and, being 
prohibited from paying too close at- 
tention to the pretty lady and the de- 
mure saleswoman, I watched the 
clock. It had ticked off seven and a 
half minutes when the conversation 
that had been beyond my ears in- 
The lady and the 
approaching the 
front of the shop where I was stand- 
ing. What followed could not escape 


creased in volume. 


saleswoman were 


me. 

“We are very much obliged to you, 
indeed, Mrs. Blank.” 

“T am sure the obligation is on my 
part,” was the gracious response, “for 
a prettier gown I have rarely seen in 
my life. You don’t know how pleased 
I am at securing it.” 

“Thank you, indeed, for your good 
opinion. Good-morning.” 
“Good-morning.” 
The pretty lady had reached the 
door, which was held open by a page 
in buttons, when she suddenly seemed 
to remember something. 

“By the way,” she said, “I forgot to 
ask the price of the gown. 
is it?” 


“Seventeen 


How much 


hundred dollars,” 


the calm answer. 


was 


“Isn’t that rather high?” suggest- 
ed the lady, as the ordinary woman 
might have suggested that peaches at 
sixty cents a basket were high. 

“No, I think not,” replied the sales- 
‘woman, as demure as ever, and also 
apparently looking at the transaction 
as the most commonplace thing in the 
world. “You know it’s an exclusive 
design and the very best importation. 
Then the fur trimming——” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s true; I had 














forgotten it. All right; be s 
get it around early.” 

And the thing was over. A 
costing seventeen hundred dol 
been bought by this woman a8 fre 
as the average maid would i 
bought a kerchief. I¢ hadn’t even a 
curred to her to ask the price, 7 
as an afterthought. 

And that is the whole tone in New 
York today. It is the Era of Burnin 
Money. There are bonfires On eve 7 
corner of Fifth Avenue, from Tol 
third Street to Forty-second, and da 
are being fed with greenbacks at a 
rate that would have made the ap. 
cients, fabled for their luxury, stare 
and write themselves down novices 
This dress transaction that I have ate 
tempted to describe is simply an jnoj. 
dent, and a very small and unimpor. 
tant one; an incident that is re 
ing itself in scores of shops every gay 
almost every hour of every day, i 
the jeweler’s, the florist’s, the furnish. 
er’s; everywhere it is the same. Ask 
any tradesman in the fashionable dis- 
trict which lies along Fifth Avenye 
between the streets I have mentioned, 
and, if he knows you well enough, be 
will tell you that his sales haye in- 
creased fifty per cent during the last 
eighteen months, and that his prices 
have gone up in proportion.—Satyp. 
day Evening Post. 
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A YANKEE DODGE 


Some American raftsmen being 
obliged to return home without selj- 
ing their timber, were out of cash, 
and had no mode of replenishing 
their whiskey keg. “Let me have it.” 
said one; “I will try what I ean do” 
So putting in half a gallon of water. 
he stepped into a store and asked for 
half a gallon of whiskey, which was 
measured and poured in. “You must 
wait until we come down again for 
your pay,” said the raftsman: “we 
have left our timber, and shall return 
next week.” But the storekeeper re- 
fused to trust. “You must then take 
the whiskey back,” said the fellow, 
So the storekeeper measured back: his 
half gallon of grog, and the raftsman 
rejoined companions with two 
quarts of strong whiskey-and-water.— 
Exchange. 


his 





WOMAN’S RESPONSIBILITY. 





Women make society; they are ac- 
countable largely for the faults of the 
male portion of it, at least for the 
growth and extent of fault; if men 
fall short it is because women have not 
demanded higher standards. And if 
the woman who works is not treated 
with the same courtesy as she whose 
delicately gloved hand holds her own 
bank-book, it is the fault of that same 
dainty hand which is not held out in 
kind comradeship to one that wields 
pencil or scissors. Men get their cue 
from woman’s treatment of woman. 
But men are rarely unkind; theirs is 
rather the absence of kindness; and 
of the two the latter were preferable. 
—Florence L. Tucker in Woman's 
Home Companion. 





A FRENCH STORY. 





They thought more of the Legion of 
Honor in the time of the first Napo- 
leon than now. The Emperor, it is 
said, one day met an old one-armed 
soldier, and asked him where he lost 
his arm? “Sire, at Austerlitz.” “And 
were you not decorated?” “No, sire.” 
“Then here is my own cross for you: 
I make you chevalier.” “Your Ma- 
jesty names me chevalier because I 
have lost one arm! What would Your 
Majesty have done if I had lost b th 
“Oh,*in that case I should have ma 
you officer of the Legion.” Whereupo 
the soldier immediately drew hi 
sword, and cut off his other arm 

P. S.—Had it occured to you t § 
“How did he do it?”—Selected. 





i» 
She 





HERE’S A GOOD WAY. 





A Howard man has been trying 4 
novel experiment during the last yea! 
He watched the stock markets, and 
made suppositious . 
which he kept careful track. At the 
end of the year he found that if bs 
speculations had been real he would 
have been out of pocket just $300.0": 
It is a fine illustration of the tate 
which lies in wait for the amateur 0? 
the stock market.—Kansas City Jour 
nal. 


investments, 





“Here’s a letter from Mirandy a 
college. She says she’s in love with 
Ping-Pong.” “She _ is, hey? Well. 
she’d better give him up; we ain’t go!" 
ter stand fer no Chinaman marry!” 
inter this family.”—From “Just For 
Fun,” int the August Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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Children’s Column. 


Nature Study. 





ANSWEB FOR YOURSELF. 


“What kind of a church would our 
church be, 

If every member were just like me?’ 

These lines rhyme well, surely. They 
jingle like bells. Repeat them; sing 
them; whitsle them. Every one “just 
Such a church ought to 
please me. Would it please the Mas- 
ter? What kind of a prayer-meeting 
should we have? Every member “just 
like me.” How about Sunday-school? 
And the church treasurer? How much 
money would he have? “Just like me.” 
What would the unconverted say of 
such a church? How soon would God’s 
will be done on earth as it is in Hea- 


like me.” 


9 
yen? 
Let us say it, and sing it again, and 
each answer for himself: 
“What kind of a church would our 
church be, 
If every member were just like me?” 
—F, A. Woods, D. D., in Church 


Economist. 





LIQUOR NOT ALONE. 





An intelligent and successful physi- 
cian, talking to us the other day, gave 
expression to the sentiment that there 
are worse things in the world than the 
whiskey habit. Not many, but there 
are some, he said. One of these is the 
cigarette and the other the opium hab- 
it. He went on to say he would rather 
gee his son a poor drunkard stumbling 
along through life, than a victim of 
either opium or cigarettes. And yet, 
this doctor went on to say, our people 
are making tremendous efforts to sup- 
press whiskey (which is all right) but 
doing practically nothing to uproot 
the greater evils, (which is all wrong). 
This set us to thinking. Drinking 
liguor is becoming disreputable. This 
is a. matter for rejoicing. We pray 
that the time will come when a gentle- 
man will be ashamed to turn a bottle 
over his nose. But smoking cigarettes 
is quite respectable, and eating opium 
‘was prescribed by the doctor.” The 
poor victims of either of these devilish 
evils can live under their influence and 
still maintain a respectable position 
in society. The poor drunkard is cast 
Is it not high time that public 
sentiment should be made against 
opium and eigarettes, the great evils, 
as strong and as unyielding as it now 
is against whiskey, the lesser? Our 
boys are blowing away their manhood 
through their noses every day; our 
neighbors, men and women, especially 
women, are resorting to “medicine” 
in the shape of opium, laudanum and 
cocaine, that is hurrying them to pre- 
mature graves by the thousand. Why 
not begin a erusade against these 
monstrous evils along with our strug- 
gle to rid ourselves 
Charity and Children. 


out. 


of whiskey 7— 





HYMNS AND HYMN WRITEBS. 





“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” was 
written by Charles Wesley just after 
an escape from a mob. 

“Ye Wretched, Hungry, Starving 
Poor” is one of the best hymns writ- 
ten by women. The writer of this was 
Anne Steele. 

‘O Saered Head, Not Wounded,” is 
4 translation of a translation. The 
original hymn was the “Salve Caput,” 
by St. Bernard. 

“There Is a Fountain Filled With 
Blood” is the most popular of Cow- 
per’s hymns. It is considered one of 
tle classie lyries of the English lan- 
guage, 

“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” was the 
work of Sarah Flower Adams and first 
appeared in a volume of hymns and 


authems published in 1840 by Rev. W. 
J. Fox, 


“And Are We Yet Alive?’ is by 
Charles Wesley. It is the opening 


hymn used by Methodist conferences 
he world over and has been so em- 
ployed for 100 years. 
‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
ne” was written by Edward Per- 
tet in 1779 and published anany- 
sly in the Gospel Magazine in the 
owing year. All else from the pen 
his writer has been forgotten. 
_ My Soul, Repeat His Praise,” is by 
tsaae Watts. It is one-half of a hymn 
which he entitled “Merey In the Midst 
*t Judgment.” The other half is the 
i known hymn beginning, “The pity 
the Lord.” 
“O Might My Lot Be Cast With 
Ww se”.is part of a hymn by Charles 
‘esley on the primitive church. It 
‘Ad originally 30 verses. Many of 
Yesley’s hymns were very long, some 
‘aving 40 or 50 stanzas. 
“Come, O Thou All Victorious 
= rd,” is by Charles Wesley. It was 
‘itten for the quarrymen of Port- 
ana and contained several allusions to 
‘clr business, which were readily rec- 
‘Snized and heartily appreciated.—St. 
“Ws Globe-Democrat. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 
My age is fourteen months or 80; 
I’ve taught myself to walk, 
But I am now concerned to know 
How I shall learn to talk; 
In fact, how any babe who lives 
Both day and night among 
His idiotic relatives 
Can learn the English tongue. 


And therefore I would make it clear 
(Nor deem the act amiss)— 


What chance have we when all we hear 


Is language such as this: 
“Ze precious sing!” “Ol 
woots!” 
“His muzzer’s tunnin’ pet!” 
“Ze itty, pitty, witty toots!” 
“Now what does danma det?” 


wootsy 


They tell me that a drink’s a “dink;” 
My fingers “fingies” are; 

That think is “sink,” or also “fink ;” 
And that a car’s a “tar.” 


With “tumpty tump” and “bow wow 


wow,” 
And “diddly, diddly, dee,” 
And other phrases that, I vow, 
Are useless, quite, to me. 


So when from mother, aunt and all 
Yve gained a moment’s grace, 

With none to clutch me lest I fall, 
Or stare me in the face, 

I’ve printed out this statement rude 
(The letters learned with pain 

From cans of patent baby food), 
And hope ’tis not in vain. 

—Edwin L. Sabin in the November 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





LESSON FOR A BOY 





I had overheard a conversation be- 
tween Karl and his mother. She had 
work for him to do, which interfered 
with some of his plans for enjoyment, 
and though Karl obeyed her, it was 
not without a good deal of grumbling. 
He had much to say about never being 
allowed to do as he pleased, and that 
it would be time enough for him to 
settle down to work when he was older. 
While the sense of injury was strong 
upon him I came out on the piazza be- 
side him, and said, “Karl, why do you 
try to break that colt of yours?” 

The boy looked up in_ surprise. 
“Why, I want him to be good for 
something.” 

“But he likes his own way,” I ob- 
jected. “Why shouldn’t he have it 2” 

By this time Karl was staring at me 
in perplexity. “I’d like to know the 
good of a horse that always has his 
own way!” he said, as if rather indig- 
nant at my lack of common sense. 

“And as for working,” I went on, 
“T should think there was time enough 
for that when he gets to be an old 
horse.” 

“Why, don’t you see, if he doesn’t 
learn when he’s a colt—” Karl began. 
Then he stopped, blushed, and looked 
at me rather appealingly. I heard no 
more complaints from him that day. 


Church Record. 








ACTING A LIE. 





Dolly had been told never to med- 
dle with a beautiful vase on a bracket 
over the piano. “It will break very 
easily,” her mother said. Now, Dolly 
had an intense desire to take the vase 
down and examine it—probably be- 
cause she had been told not to do so. 
One day when she was alone she made 
up her mind to gratify her curiosity. 
She took the vase down without break- 
ing it. but on trying to put it back the 
bracket slipped off its nail and the 
vase fell to the floor and was broken 
into a dozen pieces. Dolly was fright- 
ened. 


kitten came into the room. 


“T’ll shut Spotty into the room, and 
mamma’ll think she did it,” decided 


Dolly; “and Spotty can’t tell.” 


So the kitten was shut up in the 
parlor, and when Dolly’s mother came 
home she found Spotty there and the 


vase broken.” 
“Do you s’pose Spotty did it?” ask- 
ed Dolly. 


“T think she must have done so,” 
“Yo don’t know 


answered her mother. 
anything about it, do you?” 
Dolly pretended that 


she didn’t 


hear the question and got out of the 


room as quickly as possible. That 
night she couldn’t sleep. 
something said to her. 
she said. 


Oe 


said so.” the voice of conscience told 
her. “If you didn’t tell a lie, you act- 
ed cne, and that’s just as bad as telling 


cne.” 


Dolly stood it as long as she could. 
She got up and went to her mother’s 
she 
“I thought if I acted a 
lie vou would not find out about it. 
but 1 can’t sleep for thinking that God 


? 


ped. “Mamma, I broke the vase,’ 


sobked out. 


knows, if you don’t.” 


Ah that’s it~God knows, if no one 


eise. We cannot deceive Him.—New 
York Observer. 


As she stood there trying to 
think her way out of the dilemma her 


“You lied,” 
“No, I didn’t,” 
“T didn’t say I didn’t break 
“But you might just as well have 


THE CICADA, BETTER KNOWN AS THE 
LOCUST. 





The song of the locust is familiar 
to us all, and yet how few are ac- 
quainted with the life history of this 
common insect, or are aware that the 
singer is not a locust at all, but a ci- 
cada, a member of an entirely differ- 
ent order from the true locusts of the 
Orient and our Western States! 
These latter have probably proved a 
greater scourge to mankind than any 
other insect, are nothing more or less 
than grasshoppers. 

Like all well-regulated insects, the 
cicada begins his existence within an 
egg, carefully deposited by his parent 
in a tiny slit in twigs or fruit. The 
little grub, as soon as hatched, at once 
descends to mother earth, within 
whose bosom he industriously sets to 
work to bury himself. 

Safe beneath the reach of frosta, 
our friend spends 
sustaining life by 
neighboring roots. 


the winter months, 
sipping the sap of 

Even when warm 
we.her comes again and other cica- 
das sing gaily from their trees, the 
subterranean exile remains within the 
ground, daily growing larger and 
stronger, until a second winter has 
come and gone. Then a strange rest- 
lessness possesses him, and burrowing 
steadily upward, he at last emerges 
from his long retirement on some 
warm, moist. August morning. A 
rough, horny, earth-colored creature 
he is, with strong hooked feet and 
bulky body. Clumsy is he also, and 
staggering along he gropes_ blindly 
about for some perpendicular object, 
up which he laboriously to 
climb. 

Presently a slight quiver shakes his 
form and a little crack opens a-down 
his back. It seems almost as if his un- 
wonted exertions had actually burst 
his horny shell, as the gaping wound 
reveals a mass of damp material with- 
in. Slowly the split widens and a 
broad and massive head, equipped with 
two great, shining eyes, pushes up- 
ward through the opening, and we 
realize that the birth of a cicada is 
taking place. 

Slowly and surely the head - slips 
forth, and we note between the two 
large eyes, a group of smaller ones 
which scintillate with golden luster, 
seeming to glow with satisfaction at 
again viewing the world of sunshine. 
With a smooth, gliding motion the 
thorax follows the head, and even as 
we watch, the first pair of legs are 
drawn forth and waver feebly about 
seeking for some hold. After these 
first legs follow the wings,—tiny, 
wrinkled, pulpy mats of dull green,— 
folded close against the body. Fully 
one half the cicada is by this time free, 
and yet the soft and flimsy legs have 
grasped no support and the whole 
weight of the new-born creature is 
held by the dry pupa-case still adher- 
ing by the now lifeless claws. Slowly 
and cautiously the tender insect bends 
forward towards the twig or branch, 
feeling carefully with its little legs 
until at last the tender toes grasp the 
bark. For a moment he moves not, 
gathering all his strength for a final 
effort. Then exerting all the power 
of his new-formed muscles, he tugs 
and pulls and strains. Ah, he is almost 
free! only a are quarter inch remain- 
ing within the wrinkled shell that for 
so long had been his home. One more 
tug and he is free at last. and with- 
out more ado he crawls deliberately 
upward. 


begins 


He next finds out what his wings are 
for, and lives out the few short weeks 
of his life.—A. Hyatt Verrill in Frank 


Leslie’s for February. 





THE FLOWER.FOLK OF AUGUST. 





The Waning Year Still Has Its Flowers 


Old and worn her robe of green, in 
places threadbare and its sheen gone 
long since, but who makes note of this 
‘neath the royal colors with which Au- 
gust has hidden its defects, purple and 
woodland field, and 
swamp and meadow again purple and 
gold! With new delight you wander 
through the old How the 
wandering wayward path has changed 
since first you saw it run far before 
you through the thicket into the naked 
wood in March! Long since it hid it- 
self ’mid riotous brakes and tangled 
growths. But still, as ever, it leads 
you on with the promise of reward 
just before. 

Follew it now away from the glare 
of the August sun to the cool depths 
of the forest. Many flowers have been 
gathered here, and now, behold, still 
others. In the dry woods and thickets 
the pale magenta, slender gerardia, 


gold in and in 


haunts. 




















the dainty white wood aster and the 
more showy yellow rough or woodland 
sunflower, brighten the way. In the 
latter part of the month will be found 
there the aromatic, fragrant stone- 
mint or American dittany. The rather 
inconspicuous climbing false buck- 
wheat is trailing over the rushes and 
through the thickets on the edge of 
the wood. Rich, moist thickets have 
treasures of gold, the blue-stemmed or 
woodland goldenrod and the  thin- 
leaved or ten-petaled sunflower. There 
also seek the rattlesnake-root or can- 
ker-weed and the small but showy 
flowers of the wild or hog peanut. 

Onward, downward leads the path 
to where the wood merges into the 
swamp, the dank retreat of quaint and 
beautiful flowers. Many of the old 
friends are still there, but the new 
ones to nod a greeting are few. This 
is the month of composites, and two 
new ones, the tall flattop and the tall 
white panicled asters, are now in 
bloom. But it is on the threshold of 
the swamp, among the bogs and in the 
low meadows, that the botanist finds 
the largest rewards. There look for 
the dense button snakeroot, which, un- 
like the other members of its family, 
delights in wet places, often being 
found in salt marshes. Sandy bogs 
are made cheerful by the presence of 
the pretty, low-growing bog aster, 
while everywhere in wet places is its 
cousin, the violet or magenta-colored 
New England aster or starwort. The 
smooth-bur marigold or brook sunflow- 
er, the tall or giant sunflower and the 
sneezeweed or swamp sunflower have 
now come to re-enforee the golden- 
rods, in making glorious the land- 
seape. Moist, sandy places and low 
meadows are rich with the large pur- 
ple gerardia, while the small-flowered 
gerardia brightens the bogs. The 
Joe-pye weed is spreading clusters of 
soft fringy bloom. If your haunt be 
near the seacoast, among the sedges 
and the ecat-tails where the soil is a 
bit brakish, you may find the magnifi- 
cent cousin of the hollyhock, the 
swamp rosemallow. Along the edge 
of the pond or in it look for the water 
lobelia or gladiol. 

So, as the afternoon wanes and be- 
comes cooler, you will leave the damp 
places for the old pasture road and 
dry open country, there to find the 
white-wreathed or starry aster, the 
golden aster, the purple daisy or late 
purple aster, the Canada goldenrod, 
the brilliant large button snakeroot 
called blue blazing star or gay feath- 
er, the low dwarf or running mallow, 
the velvet leaf or American jute, the 
common high mallow or cheese flower, 
and a whole tribe of bush clovers, in- 
cluding the trailing, violet, slender, 
hairy, round-leaf and wand-like, the 
latter near oak or pine woods. The 
field forget-me-not or mouse-ear_ is 
also in bloom, and shady places are 
irightened by the broad-leaved aster. 





THE THRUST OF A LANCE does 
not hurt more than the abdominal 
pains following the eating of improper 
food. Quick relief come with the use 
of Perry Davis’ Painkiller. Always 
keep it in the house. 





The faculty of the University Col- 
lege of Medicine of Richmond, Va., 
emphasizes its teaching methods even 
more than its unusually complete 
equipment; and the high standard of 
its courses of instruction is recog- 
nized throughout the United States. 








NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 

President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
Connty. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Kev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Cur- 
rituck County. 

Doorkeeper —Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah. 


Salisbury, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W. 8. Fleming, Ridgeway. 
John G aham, Warrenton. 
Dr. J. E. Pe s n, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICERS, 


Commissioner—S. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 

State Chemist—B. W. Kiigore 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoflice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


irector—B. W. Kilgore, Releigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West_Ralaigh. 





t INCHESTER 


“LEADER” and “REPEATER” 
SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


are used by the best shots in the country because they are so accurate, 
uniform and reliable. Allthe world’s championships and records have been 
won and made by Winchester shells. Shoot them and you’ll shoot well. 


USED BY THE BEST SHOTS.’SOLD EVERYWHERE 
} ete penta 
FOR— 


$5.00 $3.50 


Is made{in all leather inelnding Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


Wei[think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at ou expense, and if you do, 
pay $3.50 and get the best sHoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Offer Extra Special. 


} 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has man 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER _ !sThat Paper, 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


warm 
ke or 


The Commoner alone per year........+......$1 00 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 


The Commoner ’ ‘ I Al 
The Progressive Farmer \ Together one year ‘ : 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sup- 
criptions ‘will be entered or extended on both mailing fists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. N. 














Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Gov- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
the age. The whole work treats of 
‘“Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 

Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 

This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and e 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and hase 
heavy, tough paper binding. ‘ 
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OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Weare prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subsorip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or 83 in pein. 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 
We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far 
mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 
Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





One side filled with a pre 
paration that cuts the bevel 
on your razor square and flat, 
not allowing it to become 
round and thick. You can 
soon make your old razors 
present a keen edge and there 
will be 


NO MORE PULLING OUT 
BY THE ROOTS OR SKIN- 
NING ALIVE. 


This strop will last a life- 
time and will soon pay for it- 
self in the comfort of shav- 
ing. Sent to any address for 
sixty cents. Wives, buy it for 
your husbands. 


RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 
H. H. HARTLEY. 


“Tyro, N.C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO, 
Gentiemen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiff and 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, druggist, of Lexington 
recommended KHEUMACI D ig 
bought one bottle and before using halt 
€- 


of it, found it was relieving me. 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 


and straighten my arm, and it has 
cured me, Very vespectfully, : 
(Signed) H. H. HARTLEY 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson county, and represented his 
county in the last legislautre. 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes. Ali drug- 
gists sellit. Price $1. 





KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and ar 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick: 
ens and birds and please your wife. 
A Turkey Hunt 
is made excitable and profitable by the use <: 


oo Draughon Turkey Caller. 


Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro. 
duced, and never fails todraw them to 1 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901 


A SPLENDID RAZOR FOR ONE 
DOLLAR. 


As good as can be nade. The Razor 
and the Strop will gladden any man’s 
heart. Yr. J. ROOT, 

90 West Broadway, New York. 





For Sale---Bargain. 





Ginning outfit. Good condition. 8 
horse-power engine, 50 saw gin, press 
pulleys, shafting, belting. Capacity 
10 to 12 bales per day. For particu- 
lars, address 

CHAS. J. PARKER, 
Raleigh, N. ©. , 
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Correspondence. 


THE NEW SOUTH AND ITS NEEDS. 








The Effect of Carpet bag Government on Cur 
Voters—The Negro Question Now Out of 
the Way—Time for Greater Inde- 
pendence in Politics—The In- 
dustrial Development of 
the South 


Nearly every newspaper or maga 
gine that one takes up to read now- 
adays has some reference in it to the | 
“New South.” We young people who 
read much of this stuff cannot help 
wondering why the South of to-day | 
should be called the “New South,” any 
more than the North should be called 
the “New North,” or the West the 
“New West.” And, if we take it upon 
ourselves to make some researches in 
history on our own account to dis- 
cover the why and wherefore of all 
this, we will only be doing something 
very natural and, I think, very pro- 
per. For myself, this is what I have 
been doing; and, as I hope and be- 
lieve other young men who read The 
Progressive Farmer are interested in 
the subject also, I shall endeavor tog 
give through its columns some of the 
conclusions I have reached, hoping 
that in turn other young men_ will 
come forward and give their views. 

To begin with, I think that the aver- 
age man, if asked the question, what 
is meant by the terms “Old South” 
and “New South?” would probably 
answer, that the result of the war, in 
freeing the slaves, brought about such 
conditions as necessitated a change 
in the old customs, ideals, and to a 
very great extent the occupations of 
the Southern people. 





| 
| 
| 


To a certain degree this answer 
would be true. But it is not wholly | 
so. The customs and ideals of the 
North and West have changed fully 
as much during the last fifty years as 
have those of the South. Nor does it 
appear that the freeing of the slaves 
had so very much to do with diverting 
the energies of great numbers of our 
people from agriculture to commer- 
cial and manufacturing pursuits. On 
the contrary, the freeing and making 
voters of the slaves probably hindered 
the development of 
along these lines twenty-five or thir- 
ty years. This is a strong statement, 
I am aware, and it will be vigorously 
challenged, I suppose, especially by 
some Northern people. But, if we seek 
the truth, we will find that our his- 
tory, written for us by our own great 


our resources 


men and women, tells us that many 
progressive men of the South before 
the war were already holding conven- 
tions to discuss ways and means of in- 
troducing manufactures, building 
railroads, improving rivers and har- 
bors, establishing steamboat lines di- 
rect to foreign ports, and were even 
advocating the building of -an isth- 
mian canal, so that our great agricul- 
tural, mineral and forest wealth might 
be the better and more rapidly devel- 
oped. 

Our history also tells us that many 
of our people then conceded 
that slavery was an impediment to 
progress along these lines; and, as 
this was a rapidly growing belief, 
there is little doubt but that the in- 
stitution would have abolished 
in the course of a deeade or so, and, 
even without war, we would. still 
have had a “New South.” But cer- 
tainly it would not have been the kind 
we have had during the last thirty- 
five years, with its carpet-bag govern- 
ments, Ku Klux Klans, lynchings and 
Redshirt campaigns. 


even 


been 


It would have been a “New South” 


with no slaves, I. firmly believe, and 


assuredly no carpet-baggers, no Ku 


Klux, no lynching’, no Redshirts; for 
the carpet-baggers were the result of 
var, and the Ku Klux, lynchings, 
Red-sirts were the result of the ear- 


the 


pet-baggers. 


Minus all these afflictions, the white 
people, left alone to study and solve 


economie and _ industrial 


in State and National 


bodies by men possessing the ability, 


and with the experience necessary, t 


guard and protect our interests, and 
to-day no section of the country would 


| petuate the ascendency of the party 


problems, 
would have kept the South represented 


the war to the South were as nothing 
compared to the indirect and unnec- 
We all know that the Recon- 
struction and “carpet-bag” 
ments, which piled up the publie debt 


essary, 
govern- 


of nearly every one of our Southern 
to many the it 
amounted to at the end of the war, 
was a greater and more lasting evil 
than the itself. But when the 
ballot was given to the negro, igno- 
rant, superstitious, easily prejudiced, 


States times sum 


war 


and easily corupted, the greatest, and 
by the most lasting evil 
This was a erime inspired by motives 


far came. 


of revenge and selfish desire to per- 
in power, and simply cannot be ex- 
cused. For thirty-five years the South 
has been struggling with this evil and 
endeavoring to throw it off. Indeed, 
the white peope have searcely had time 
to think of anything else,and all their 
energies, which might have been ex- 
pended in the solution of economic 
problems and in the furthering of in- 
dustrial progress, have been spent in 
from 


rescuing government this ig- 





norant and corupt element and in 
maintaining it by the educated and 
moral element. Thus incentive and 
purpose to solve other problems was, 
for nearly all these years, almost 
wholly abandoned. 

But now that our people have 


changed things so that the negro is 
no longer much to be feared politi- 
and eco- 
nomic, has been resumed. It has even 
reached wonderful proportions dur- 
ing the last ten years, surpassing in 
many respects that of any other see- 
of the This progress 
is along the several lines of  agri- 
culture, manufacturing, mining, lum- 
bering and oil-production. The total 
production of the Southern States 
for the year 1900 was $2,765,000,000; 
and one-third of the exports from the 
United States that of 
Southern production. 

The Chief Statistician of the United 


cally, progress, industrial 


tion eountry. 


year were 


States Census for 1900, Mr. L. C. 
Powers, writing for the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, says that the South 


has not only held its own with the 
rest of the country in increase of pop- 
ulation, but that 65 cent of the 
total increase at the South was in the 


per 





rural districts as against 20 per cent 
the North. 
says also that the relative increase 
in at the South 
greater than that for any other sec- 


in rural districts at 


farm values was 
tion of the country. 

In manufacturing the South is rap- 
Our 


number between 


cotton 
six 


idly nearing the front. 
mills probably 
and seven hundred, and a half-hundred 
more perhaps are under construction, 
some of which will be the largest of 
their kind in the world. Many of these 
new mills are really old mills that have 
been moved to the South from New 
England. 
The iron, coal, and other mining in- 
dustries of the South are hardly sec- 
ond to those of any other section of 
the country, and in lumbering it eas- 
ily leads all sections. The South pro- 
duees much of the pig-iron and coal 
exported from the United States. 
There are great steel works in Ala- 
bama, in Virginia and in Maryland. 
Some of the best ship-building plants 
in the country are at Newport News 
and Richmond, Va., and at Baltimore, 
Md. Richmond also has great loco- 
motive works, and has an export trade 
in locomotives with Europe. 

This great industrial activity at the 
South it 
men of good education to find employ- 


makes easy for our young 


ment at good salaries. They are not 
slow to realize this either, as is shown 
by the inereased enrollment at our 
The technical colleges, es- 
pecially, are largely attended. Two 
years ago the presidents of these col- 
out showing 
that, aside from the thousands of stu- 


colleges. 


leges gave statements 


dents in attendance who were able to 





LIKE OTHER EVILS cramps and 
diarrhoea come suddenly. Promptly 
give a dose of Perry Davis’ Painkiller 
and the pains will go immediately. 


4cring—be prepared. 





“WOULD FIND IT A PAYING IN- 
VESTMENT.” 


have been richer or more powerful : 


politically than this 


ours. 


Southland 


But the saddest of all sad facts is 
this could not be! Narrow 
and selfish politicians 


war came with its blighting evils 


of 


minded 
and fanatics 
could not wait for a settlement of 
the question of slavery by peaceable 
methods, and so at the very time when 
the day of great industrial progress 
at the South was about to dawn, the 


Pulaski, O., 

The Lawrence-Williams 
land, O.: 

,| Ihave been using “Gombault’s Caus- 

tic Balsam” more or less, all the time. 


Dee. 8, ’98. 
Co., Cleve- 


ceived good results from it. 


crease the value of their horses. 
would be a paying investment. 
*|a great remedy. I can honestly recom- 





But the direct and necessary evils of 


mend it. A. JOSEPH. 


A | 


legislative | bottle at hand will save hours of suf- 


I think it a great remedy and have re- 
I think 
if more horsemen would use it they 
would find it a paying investment, and | 
realize good money by it, in taking off 
bunches and slight blemishes that de- 
It 
It is 


poamaes 





to pay their expenses, more than 1,500 
poor young men were actually working 
their way through these institutions. 

There are evidences that this rapid 
advancement of the South along in- 
dustrial and educational lines is caus- 
ing a wonderful change in economic 
thought among our people. Most of 
our business men, manufacturers, and 
many of our farmers, now believe in 
a gold standard; some believe in a 
protective tariff and in the extension 
of American commerce by means of 
ship-subsidies, and other like policies. 
Practically all our people desire, espe- 
cially, the construction of an isthmian 
eanal, because they believe that it will 
increase the trade of the South and 


raise the price of Southern products. 





We find evidences of this change of 
economic thought among our people 
in resolutions of chambers of com- 
merce and of conventions of all classes 
A good many South- 
ern representatives in Congress hold 
views strongly in accordance with 
more or less of these policies, and the 
number increases with each new Con- 
gress; and were it not for the fact 
that the ballot in the hands of the 
negro has made it necessary for our | 
white people to vote almost as a unit 
in order to protect themselves against 
negro rule and corruption in govern- 
ment, such as that which characterized 
the carpetbag period, they would have 
stood all this time, and would be 
standing now, for the wisest and best 
among these policies that time has 
shown to be the best for our indus- 
trial advancement. 

Herein lies the most valuable object 
lesson the people of the United States 
have ever had of the evils and disas- 
ters of that blind partisanship which 
places party above State and country. 
Realizing this, ought we not, as young | 
men, to begin now and_ thoroughly 
study political, economic and indus- 
trial that confront 
State, the South, and the country as a 
whole, and to vote and speak as our 
conclusions show to be the best for the 
State, the South and the country and 
let partisan polities alone ? 


of business men. 





problems our 


I don’t think our people have much 
to fear from the negro politically now. 
and we ought not to let any political 
party make an issue of him in the 
campaign this fall, or any other year. 


He |The negro problem is not solved by 


any means; but we have other more 


important problems confronting us. 
and even if the negro problem is ever 
solved, it will not be by means of par- 
tisan politics. It does not make any 
difference what party a man belongs 
to, if he is a good man and stands for 
what is best for the State, the South 


and the country, he deserves our votes 





and shall have mine—as against the 
man who stands for party and _ for 
self, and who goes around yelling “nig- 
ger.” ROBT. S. TAYLOR. 
Mt. Olive, N. C. 





THE GIRL ON THE FARM. 





She Has Fqual Opportunities for Usefulness 
and a Better Prospect for Happiness 
Than the Poor Woman of 
the Town 

Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Mr. D. D. Bain in The Progressive 
Farmer of July 29th says: “Young 
women and girls who live on farms 
could learn some useful occupation if 
they only had an opportunity.” 

How can a country girl live a mor 
useful life than that of 
farmer ? 


wife of a 


The opportunity is at hand 


| for every country girl in our State to 
be useful and she need not leave the 
farm to find this opportunity for use- 
fulness. 

| A good woman who does much char- 
|ity work amone the poor of Charlotte 
was a visitor at my house yesterday. 
She was telling of the distressing con- 
dition of several families at the eot- 
ton hun- 


mills—women and children 


gry, no bread even, no money, 


and 


no 


work, mill not running, 
tainty when it will. 


no cer- 


All of these women were once coun- 





itry girls. If they had learned in girl- 
to 


| pigs, beans, potatoes, ete., and how to 


| hood how raise chickens, ealves, 
jcook these and to bake good bread, 
jand had never left the country, I do 
inot believe their children would be 
| hungry to-day. 

I have never known a family who 
| depended upon country resources for 
a living, to be in want of bread: on 
the other hand I have seen much dis- 
tress in families who must get their 
living in towns and cities. 

We often read “How to keep the 
boys on the farm.” I think if the girls 
are taught all that a farmer’s wife 
needs to know, the boys will hang 
around a goed many years on _ the 
farm. C. C. MOORE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





‘dred districts, in every section of the 
| State, to ask the educational board to 


| He said that until the past year his 


THE SENTIMENT IS GROWING IN FAVOR 
OF CONSOLIDATION AND LOCAL 
TAXATION. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The partiality to numerous small 
schools, with only a few pupils to each, 
has become strong from long continu- 
This obstacle has stood 
in the way of this improvement by 
consolidation in every county where it 
has been attempted and effected; but 
when once secured, its advantages be- 
come so great that a return to the old 
system would be almost impossible. 
Several counties in the State have 
notified the State Superintendent that 
the sentiment of the people is almost 
another ad- 


ous custom. 


unanimous for taking 
vaneed step in the way of improving 
the school buildings, employing bet- 
ter teachers, and increasing the length | 
f the school term. The county su- | 
perintendents in most of the counties 
are doing excellent work; and this ev- 
idence, that about one-fifth of the 
counties are about prepared to vote on 
ihe question of local taxation with an 





assurance that one or more consoli- 
dated districts will vote a local tax, 
is a most gratifying result. It means | 
more than appears on the surface. It 
is this feeling that something more 
must be done for the children of 
North Carolina than has yet been 
done, that has caused about one hun- 





send speakers in their midst to dis- 

cuss this question with the people. 

THE EFFECT OF AN ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL 
HOUSE AND A TEACHER ON 
THE POOR CHILDREN 


pe SE 


GOOD 


In one of the western counties three 
small school districts were consolidat- 
ed and a new school building with two 
rooms, well lighted and ventilated, was 
built at a cost of $600. Heretofore 
these three districts had been running 
from two and a half to three months 
with one teacher in each. Last year 
the three combined, taught by two 
teachers, ran four and a half months. 
At the Teachers’ Institute this sum- 
mer there was an honest but ignorant 
present and he the 


old farmer was 


most enthusiastic man in attendance. 


children never attended school, that 
they didn’t care to go, they preferred 
to work in the field, and he never made 
them go; but two weeks before the 
school began last year the teachers 
spent a few hours at his house and 
talked with the family. The result 
was that the children started to school, 
and he added: “My little boys think 
these are the greatest teachers in the 
world. Why, every night they would 
get their books, and until they went 
to bed they talked of nothing but what 
the teachers had told them at scheol. 
They never wanted to go to school be- 
fore and they never went; but they 
never grow tired now, and I am here 
to-day to see if we can’t make the 
term longer.” As this honest old man 
spoke these words there was an ex- 
pression of joy and pride in his rug- 
ged countenance that would have an- 
swered any argument against the im- 
provement of the public schools. His 
children had been won by two faithful 
women, and what these have done can 
be done in every county in the State. 


Attractive school-houses and gnter- 
taining teachers will draw half the 


children who now have.-no desire to at- 
tend school. 
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Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser 01 
the » rospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many vears voultry editor 
of the Farm and Fireside. 7 . 

PROFUSELY !LLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up 
to Cate illustraticns from designs made for this book. The illustration® 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elabora.y. 











E. C. BROOKS. 
Wake Co., N. C. 
Raleigh Post: The Post has re- 
garded General Julian S. Carr as a 


the Senate 
election of Mr. Simmons and his an- 


eandidate for 

eme . ona eomdidane woade 
nouncement of sueh candidaey mad 
through the Washington Post of yes- 
terday morning does not take us by 
surprise. That he will intensify the 
interest this contest without 
saying. 


in goes 





In Texas, through the efforts of of- 
ficials of the Biological Survey, it has 
been found that the large blackbirds, 
locally known ‘“Jackdaws” which 
have been slaughtered in great num- 
bers for the millinery trade, are par- 
ticularly valuable in the rice fields and 
cabbage growing districts, feeding ex- 
tensively on the erayfish, which cut 
the rice, and on the destructive cab- 
bage worm. 
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Every mother ean have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, wopms, ete, It will 
Save many @ medica) It teaches 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy copestally adapted to the 
@elicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| aN INCUBATOR.—Plans sre give 

“ for making a practical working it- 

| ij ¢@ubator, hundreds of them being 
/ now 1n use. 

| | NEW AND BROODER.-—Plans sre also givet 

COMPLETE for making a brooder, these plane 


alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 
BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated an¢ 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 


Poultry Book 





| for hatching and best for gem 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selectlor 
given 





DISEASES OF POULTRY are fal: 
ly described and the proper remedieé 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
Save money for you. 











PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets it 
apart from all cthers cn the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
|ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. It cob 
| tains something vaiuable for everybody interested in poultry, whetbet 
| they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
| For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 

up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just thé 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and Tax Proaressive,F4® 
MER One year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 

Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

RALEIGH, N. O. 





House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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The Progressive Farmer, August 5, 1902. 











EDUCATIONAL RALLIES 





The List of Speakers, Places and Dstes as 
Arranged For. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Educational Board, through its Sec- 
retary, Supt. E. C. Brooks, gives out 
the following announcement, contain- 
ing the names of speakers for the ral- 





TREASURY NOTES 





under the former legislation, would 
have drifted toward criminal life. This 
is not all. As criminals are largely 
recruited from families with criminal 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The State Treasurer’s statement of 
receipts and disubursements at the 
State Treasury for the fiscal year end- 
ing November 30, 1901, shows, not in- 
cluding Board of Education funds. as 
follows: 


the sources of criminal life are re- 
duced, and the country is saved from 
what would otherwise be a much lar- 





lies of the great educational cam- Receipts for ordinary ger progeny with lawless instincts. By 
paign, and the dates upon which they purposes aunt $928,142.20 | the introduction of such a law the at- 
will speak in the various counties: Receipts for specific pur- mosphere of the courts, so skeptical in 

“The speakers named below will ad- poses 674,534.28 | offense, which formerly would have 


per cent have remained steadfast who, ! 


antecedents, by the action of this law | 


Mr. Junius A. Massengill was here 
last Saturday and gave us some facts 
‘in regard to the wheat crop in his 
_neighborhood. He made 72 bushels on 
2% acres, using cotton seed under the 
wheat with nitrate of soda as a top 
dressing. Mr. Phillip Lee raised 127 
bushels on 4% acres, with barnyard 
manure and nitrate of soda. Mr. F. 
P. Wood raised 10314 bushels on 4%4 
acres, with no manure except nitrate 
of soda. Mr. John S. Wood raised 42 

bushels on 1% acres, with cotton seed 


" egsion. 


dress the people at the following times 
and places. The general public is in- 
vited to attend the meetings. 

“The active friends of education, 
teachers and other citizens, can great- | Sicherecekonte, 
ly aid the cause by securing a large at- | 
tendance at each appointment. If the 
people of each community will ar- 
range for a basket picnic, it will add 
to the pleasure and profit of the oc- 


Receipts for all purposes. 1,602,676.48 





Disbursements, ordinary 
.$1,027.690.52 


specifie 


purposes 


purposes 657,866.66 


Disbursements. all pur- 


poses 1,685,557.18 
Total disbursements exceed receipts 
$82,880.70. 
Ordinary disbursements exceed re- 
ceipts $99,548.32. 
Specifie receipts 
ments $16,667.62. , 
The excess of receipts over disburse- 
ments in the 


CHARLES B. AYCOCK, 

JAMES Y. JOYNER, 

CHARLES D. McIVER, 
Executive Committee. 


E. C. BROOKS, Secretary. 


exceed disburse- 


specific accounts come | 
from dividends North Carolina Rail- 
road. Receipts from that source 


| 
3X-GOV. THOMAS J. JARVIS. | 
(1901) were $195,013.00, while the dis- | 
| 
| 
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Hickory, August 14th. 

Granite Falls, August 15th. 
PRESIDENT GEO. T. WINSTON. 

Lexington, August 8th. 

Taylorsville, August 11th. 

Hickory, August 18th. 

Lenoir, August 16th. 

Boone, August 18th. 

Hayesville, August 21st. 


bursements were only $165,380.00 for 
interest on the construction bonds 
showing an excess of $29,633 receipts 
over disbursements. 

The receipts and disbursements of | ¢ 
the Board of Education, not included | 
above, were: 


Nov. 30, 1900—Balance 








23,219.50 


Peachtree, August 23rd. Nov: 30, 1901, receipts dite | 

PROF. J. B. CARLYLE. | year Ay ch - 17,620.10 | 
iki 4th. SS | 
ect iy Total . 40,839.60 


Pilot Mountain, August 5th. 

Pinnacle, August 6th. 

Cool Springs, August 7th. 

Yadkinville, August 8th. 
DR. B. F. DIXON. 

Sterling, August 7th. 

Whiteville, August 9th. 

Jonesboro, August 11th. Says the Nashville 
J. W. BAILEY, ESQ. eate: 

Dutchville, August 26th. 

Sassafras, August 28th. 


Disbursements 5,315.55 


Balance . $35,524.05 








HOW FRANCE PUNISHES HER CRIMI- 


NALS 





Christian Advo- 


For nearly ten years France has 








Henderson, August 30th. tem of dealing with lawbreakers. The 
Dabney. August 23rd convicted culprit is set free with the 
abney, August 28rd. 


promise that if he will not repeat his 


STATE SUPT. J. Y. JOYNER. 


} 6 offense he may remain free. If, how- 
ae ae ; 

Asheboro, August 6th. ever, the crime is repeated, he must 
Nn > 

i) € o171<t ? 

Durham, August 8th. pay the nenalty of beth the second 


Hickory, August 13th and 14th. 
Granite Falls, August 15th. 
Tarboro, August 23rd. 

Elm City, August 22nd. 

GOV. CHARLES B. AYCOCK. 


and the first convictions. The thought 


cf trying to hely the 
well -d fact that 
punishment for crime has a hardening 


one. It is a attest 








»>}touching legend, 


ibe good for a lot of brothers and sis- 


|: ; 

| The Caan of Many 
| 

| 

| 

| & 


been experimenting with a unique sys- | 
J : 


criminal to if 
better life has proved to be a fruitful | 


the fallen, is also modified for good. !and nitrate of soda.—Smithfield Her- 
' ald. 





LIT TLE TON FEMALE COLLEGE. 





The New York Evening Post says 
the manufacturers of oleomargarine 


ies 2 One ost »sperous schools 
are clainming that they have discov- . ~}"* of the mos rae goes schools 

: in the South. Room for 200 boarding 
ered ways to get around the new law yy:yj]Js Twenty-first Annual Session 
which was designed to tax their in- begins Sept. 17th. 


Large illustrated 
out of existence. It is not Catalogue on application to Rev. J. 
stated what these ways are, but it is 1M. Rhodes, A. M., President, Little- 
going around, ton, N, 0. 


dustry 


“by word of mouth,” ; _ 
that the oleo men, in shipping their 
product to customers, are sending or Guilford College, N. é 
will send with each package a phial | 

containing enough of the 


{ 
coloring 





matter to turn it yvellow.—Charlotte ! Strong in equipment. Excel- 
| 
| Observer. } i i 
| i lent in teaching foree. Noted 
Z 
When a Scots schoolmaster, says | for high moral tone. Ex- 
the Agnostic Journal, entered .the penses moderate. Send for 
|temple of learning, a few mornings | 
; catalogues 


ago, he read on the blackboard the | 


“Our teacher is a = Hobbs, President 


The pupils expected there | __ 


eke Morne haste 2 BAFENSBORD FEMALE COLLEGE 


sarthquake; but the philosophic ped- 
agogue contented himself with adding | GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Literary and Business 


donkey.” 





the word “driver” to the legend, and 


Courses. 





opered the school with prayer as usual. | Schools of Music, Art and Elocution. 
| Literary Course and all Living Ex- 
Father: “Tommy, you should try | penses $200.00 per year. Fall Geesion 


5 | begins September 10, 1902. 
You are our only: For Catalogue apply to 


child and we expect you to be LUCY H. ROBERTSON. Pres. 


and be a better boy. 


Tommy: fault that I’m! 


It is tough on me to 


“It ain’t my 
your only child. 





good.” 
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ters I haven’t got.’ OXFORD, N C 


Gerd Annual Session Opens Sept, ¥, 1902, 


Board and General Tuition $135 





Sudden Deaths. 
There is a 









disease prevai iling i this Apply for catalogne to 
country mos st dangerous because so decep- is 
SoTL. |. (AeRAN tive. M fany sudden PRESIDENT HOBGOOD, 
Be = deaths are caused by ae 
ae > ‘ : 


UNIVERSITY 
Of North Carolina 


CADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 





August 7th. 
Rutherford County, | principle merits ca 


Caswell County, | 
| 
Salisbury, ————— | with we quote the 


This new 


Here- 


admira- 


and destructive tendency. 
reful study. 


Outlook’s 


PRES. CHARLES D. McIVER | ble account of Senator Berenger’s 
Hickory, August 13th and 14th. | we rk im Frat rece : lu 
Granite Falls, August 13th The name of Senator Berenger is | 


associated not 


try where the conditions of life are 


Mocksville, August 21st. 


only with the vice pres- | 








LAW, 
MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY. 
e j One Lundred and eight scholarships. 
can make no mi: ow by taling Dr. Kilmer's | Free tu'tion to teachers and to minis- 


Swamp- Root, the 


liver and ! ters’ cons. 
bladder remedy. 


Loans for the needy. 

565 STUDENTS. 54 INSTRUCTORS 
New Dormitories, Water Works, Cen- 
tral Heating System 

Tall term begins September 8, 1902. 
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Cleveland County, August 18th, |‘ - . | ex p Address, 
194] and 20th idency of the Senate, and with eru- t f F. P. VENABLE , President, 
9th and 20th. : . “ : acal 
t Q sades against all forms of evil, but | au af Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Iredell County, September 4th, 5th as . : sot pre ces de tates oak eke 
ar d 6th also with the law now universally by all dru ggists in fifty- -cent and one-dollar 
: Z x F é is ¢ yme as “oi sized € You may fre C C May deposit money in bank til 
R. B. WHITE, ESQ Ere Se eee ee Cale Y areeneh neem, | POSITIONS. posiion’s secured, or pay out 
oe Be RE Berenger.” No French law“has ever 7 <g re shige of salary after praduating. Enter any time, 
ry ; ; y nis wondertul >W dis + 
Elkin, August 4th. excited so much interest among those | covery and a book that > Draughon’s é 
Pinnacle, August 6th. concerned, nor have the theoretical | tells all about it, both oa me wows ee & Practical... 8 
‘ ae "7 sent free t nail. Ad dress . Kilmer & Co. Pa o. 
Dobson, August Sth. expectations from any measure been | oid ON. Y 4 er ttine caenten 1 Oo ns 3 
Taylorsville, August 11th. so fully realized. This law was pass- | reading this generous o this paper. Nashville, Atlanta, St. Louls, 
Hi 3 h Sata a : : = Montgomery, Little Rock, Galveston, 
Hickory, August 13th and 14th. ed in 1891 through the exertions of | Tina's aiake ang caletolen, but reuse 1. ae eee (Catalogue Pree.) Shreveport. 
. 7 a Schools of national reputation for thoroug Ss 
SUPT. ALEX. GRAHAM. Senator Berenger, who for years had |ber the name, Swamp- -Root, Dr. Kil- and reliability. Endorsed sg agg poe tng mp L. 
i fi ate é fs Home Study. Bookkeeping, etc., taught by mai 
Lineoln County, August 4th, 5th|in vain endeavored to find adequate E ( i: Sw creo and the int > | Boris pr cuitege catalogue, or 00 p, on Home 
2 a3 : ib ; ; igs ; . aT] | nghamton, J on every bottle. Study, ad. Dep. T'N , Draughon's College, either place 
and 9th. | support for it. In his studies of crim- | bendy , Bemgpeaie Catagn, “— 
Waxhaw, August 16th | inoloey he had been fmpressed with | SS 
: the rapid growth of crime in a coun- | I nT . r iS | N FSS ry LLEGE 
DR. JOHN C. KILGO. : 


comparatively easy, and where reli- 
gion, education, and art 
would lead one to expect something 
different. He gradually 
conviction that the laws and the penal 
institutions of the land were in a 
large measure responsible for the in- 
crease in the number of criminals. It 
was hard to bring legislators to the 
support of a law resting upon such a 
paradox. According to the provisions 
of the Berenger law, every first of- 
not involving more than two 


DR. HENRY LOUIS SMITH. 
New House, August 9th. 
Rutherford County 
Mecklenburg County, August 11th. 

PROF. M. C. S. NOBLE. 
Durham, August 8th. 
Lucama, August 20th. 

Elm City, August 21st. 
Tarboro, August 28rd. 

DR. E. W. SIKES. 
Rockingham, August 5th. 
Sterling, August 7th. 
Barker’s, August 8th. 

Back Swamp, August 9th. 
Middle Sound, August 13th. 
Waxhaw, August 16th. 

PROF. PLATO DURHAM. 
Mecklenburg, August 11th. 

PROF. J. I. FOUST. 
Lexington, August 8th. 
SUPT. J. T. ALDERMAN. 
Pi: County, August 11th and 
5th, 
Dabney, August 23rd. 

ne County, August 26th and 
Henderson, August 30th. 

PRES. CHARLES H. MEBANE. 
Yadkinville, August 8th. 
Hickory, August 18th. 
Mocksville, August 14th. 
Loncir, August 16th. 


science, 


reached the 


fense, 
years of imprisonment, has its penal- 

ty suspended and ultimately remitted 
provided the offender commits no new 
misdemeanor during the subsequent 
five years. The obvious purpose of 
this law is not only to save the cul 

prit from the demoralizing influence 
of penal institutions, but also to in- 
terest him in his own moral reform. 
In the words of the Senator, “it rea- 
wakens feelings of honor, reanimates 
confidence, resuscitates energy.” It 
reopens for him a world of social pos- 
sibilities from which he was excluded 
by former legislation. The law has 
now been in operation more than ten 
years, and has affected 230,000 per- 
sons. The number of cases of second 
reference to the moral conversion of 
been 46 per cent of the whole, has fal- 
len to 12,400 or 5.4 per cent. By this 
report it would seem that over forty 
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Nice play grounds. Best 
Number of students last term 


Buildings New, Modern and Commodious. 
ball team in State. Number of Teachers 4. 
169. Languages, Music, Mathematics. Business Department Specialties. 
Book-keeping, Short-hand, Typewrit-ing. Good board in nice families, 
near buildings, from $7.00 to $8.00 per month. Rooms where young men can 
furnish their own provisions and board themselves from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
month. 


Taition: From $1 50 to $3 00 Per Month. Fall Term Begins Sept 1, 1992. 


J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C. 
Bagging and Ties. 


5,000 ‘Half Rolls Bagging. 
8. ‘000 Bundles Ties. 
2,000 Barrels Flour, both in Sacks and Barrels 
500 Barrels Molasses. 
700 Sacks Coffee. 
350 Barrels Sugar. 
2,000 Cases Canned Goods, 
50,000 Ibs. Hoop Iron. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Casks, and all other goods usually carried in 








our line. Get our prices before buying. 
D. Li. Gore Co., 
118, 120, 122 and 124 N. Water Street, - : WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Also, Hay, Peanuts, Corn, Meal, Drugs, Spirit 





A Secetnns Sateen for ‘te Give iat ted po Men. "Wiedleoeats qeeninaial 
for College, Certificate admitting to many of the leading Colleges. Superb | 
climate. High moral tone. Military training develops promptness, health 
end manly cerriege. Full corps of experienced teachers. Attendance 
select and limited. Athletics encouraged. Elegant buildings. 

For catalogue ond other information address ager 


eae 
_~@» J. E DEBNAM., Suet. ba Caagce, n. e- 








Baptist t Female University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


In the heart of Raleigh, within two blocks of the churches, the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, the Capitol, the Libraries and State Museum. New fur 
nishings and outfit. 

Four buildings. 
eighteen women). 

Wen equipped Chemical and Biological laboratories. 

Musie Faculty of to men and four women. 

Twelve distinct schools, headed by University students and graduates, 
Students cared for by lady-principal, lady-physician, matron and nurse. 

Full literary course, including all fees, for $167.50 per session. 
further information address, 


Twenty-three officers and teachers (five men and 


For 
R. T. VANN, Raleigh, N. ©. 





Next session opens August 12th A strong faculty of 
thirteen, representing Wake Forest College, University 
of North Carolina Woman’s Col'ege, (Va), Oxtord Fe 
ma'e Seminary, and Sadler’s, Bryant & eeen them Business 


College. Gives thorough preparation for Uni versity, 


Collezeor Business. No better business course in the State. Sh rtuand, Typewriting Teleg- 
raphy, Music, Art «nd Elocution. 4.0 Studeuts, representing | 44 Counties and 5 States, 
Rest of moral surrournd- ‘If better work is being done 
ing*. Thre excelle:t any where uader the sun than 
. is being done at Buie’s Creek, 
penses lower than other our attention has not been 
schools ‘offering eqral aan to it.”— Biblical Recor- 
advantages. 
It is doing a great 
work.”— Governor ©. B Aycock 
et coat Price, LOA DEM Y 
"| Rev. J. A Campbell, Ditto 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 


Literary Societ es, Ex- 
" The growth of this most excellent institution has been wondert 1. 
BUIE’S CREEK, ‘ 
And Commercial School, 





THE NORTH CAROLIN 4 
State Normal and Industrial College. 


Literary Sessi 0 opens September Isth. Expenses $100 to $140; for non-residonts 

Slaesical £ of the State $16), Faculty of 33 members. Practice and Observation 

Viaesical S-:hool conyected wit the ‘ollege. Correspondence invited from those 

Scientific ¢ desiring competent teachers and | stenographers. To secure board in the 

C rial dormitories ali free- uiti_n applications should be made before Ju! y 15th, 
ommercia For catalogue and other information address 

Iodustrial ca 

Pedagogical President Charles D. [Iclver, 

Musical ¢ 


GREENSBORO, N. O., 


$$$ $$$ 





Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION : 


A combination of theory and practice, of book study ard manual 

work in Engineering, Agriculture, Chemistry, Electricity, Mechanic 

| Arts and Cotton Manufacturing. Full Courses (4 years), Short 

Courses (2 years), Spscial Courses (3 mos.) Tuition and room, $10 a 

term; board, $8 a month. 30 teachers, 369 students, new buildings 
for 500 Write for booklet ‘A Day at the A. & M. College.’’ 


President GEO. T. WINSTON, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture. 





If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yourself fully for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, 


“”AThe Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina & 


offersa FOUR YEARS and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE 

Agricultural Scholarsiips. Y 

September 4, 1902, 
Warmers’ bo s 


IN AGRICULTURE; 


also 120 
You can get a Scholarship by applying now. 


«ollege opens 
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Do not neglect the opportunity to get an Edvestion. 

cess in your work; it means a delightful avocation for life. The College a'so offers 

mavy opportunities for SELF-S("PPORT, Colleze catalogue will b3 sent for the asking. 
Address any inquiries to the Professor of Agcicuiture, 


CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. C 
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iSALEM lished in 1874. The largest enrollment in its history 
in 19 2. Board $600 to $7.00 per 


month Tuition from $1 00 to $3 00 per month. Location 
unsurpassed in healthfulnessa and moral surroundings. 
Non sectarian in management. — improvements in 
building and equipment to be made at once. 


term opens Tuesday, August 19, 1903. Write wn SCHOOL 


our illustrated catalogue. 
J, J. HENDREN and G. F, EDWARDS, Principals, 


SALEMBURG, Sampson County, N. C. 


It means suc- 
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LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC, ART. School estab- 
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PRIZES FOR WATERMELONS. 


a. ee 
WE WILL GIVE 


| 

( $5.00 in CASH for the HEAVIEST melon entered. $3 50 pair 
¢ “SHOES, your choice, for SECOND. $2.00 pair BROGANS, 

r) your choice, for THIRD. 


Contest begins with the season ; is open to all, and prizes will be 
given October 1. All melons entered must be brought to our store. 


$ THE CAROLINA SHOE @e..130 Fayetteville St. Raleigh, N.C. 
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rect contact with, and has been re- 
sponsible for several very poor stands 
of turnips and other seed on our 
place, before we learned better. When 
we are in a great hurry now, we some- 
times apply the guano after the seed 
are up, and work it in around the 
young plants. 

The turnip has been analyzed by 
Experiment Stations, and it has been 
found that 500 bushels weighing 65 
pounds to the bushel, will remove from 
the soil 71.18 pounds of ammonia, 32.5 
pounds of phosphate acid, and 126.8 
pounds of potash; about three times 
as much potash as phosphoric acid, 
and twice as much potash as ammonia. 

Experiments have proved it advisa- 
ble to use a larger per cent of phos- 
phorie acid in ,a fertilizer than the 
analysis of the crop to be fertilized 
would seem to warrant. So that in a 
fertilizer for turnips we find it best 
to use ammonia 5 per cent, available 
phosphoric acid 7 per cent, and potash 
-8 per cent. Very nearly as much phos- 
phoric acid as potash, you see, while 
this phosphoric acid forms the least 
of these three elements in the turnip. 
This is partly explained by the fact 
that the tops of the turnips contain 
more phosphoric acid. But we want 
good roots as well as tops, and the 
great majority of fertilizers are not 


_properly balanced for best results in 


this crop. 

Prepare your land well, fertilize it 
right, then cultivate after each rain, 
and you will succeed in growing good 
turnips. I might also add, use enough 
seed to insure a perfect stand, and 
then thin out if necessary. This is 
etter than to be too saving with your 
seed, thinking to save yourself of the 
job of thinning, and by so doing ber- 
haps miss a stand. 


Live Stock. 


MARKETING YOUNG PORK. 














Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The popuarity of young pork, with 
plenty of lean meat on it, has proved 
a boon to the farmers, for it is far 
more profitable to raise the first 100 
pounds of any animal than the last 
100 pounds. This is partly due to the 
fact that nature forces the growth of 
the young animal rapidly, bones mus- 
eles and flesh all growing so that every 
ounce of food is almost entirely con- 
verted into live weight. There is 
practically no loss, and all the animal 
requires is fair attention and good 
food. Nature is then able and willing 
to do the rest. 

When an anmal reaches maturity 
the laying on of additional weight be- 
comes a slow process. We may by a 
good forcing system increase the 
weight quite rapidly, but not nearly 
so easily as in a young animal. Yet 
it costs more to feed the old hog be- 
cause there is larger system to feed, 
and a good deal of the nourishment 
goes to make sufficient strength to 
carry the animal along: 

The young pigs that can be forced 
to two hundred pounds in six to seven 
months are the most profitable things 
raised on the farm. If wise foresight 
and attention are given to them this 
is not too much of a growth to ex- 
pect; but like everything else the work 
must be performed after some good, 
practical and well tested system. 

To begin with the pigs must be born 
of good mothers, of sows which have 
themselves reached full maturity. An 
immature mother is a poor breeding 
animal, for her offsprings are apt to 
be weak and slow in growth. Usually 
it is safer to let the litter be the sec- 
ond or third that the mother has 
brought into the world. The breed of 
the mother should be good so that the 
young pigs will inherit: good tenden- 
cies. ; 

Spring pigs are the best for this 
business. They will add more weight 
in six months than fall pigs. Yet the 
latter have points in their favor, and 
they should not be discarded. The 
best way is to raise both spring and 
fall pigs. Then one will have pigs for 
all markets. 

From the day they are born until 
they are ready to market see that the 
growth is continual and steady. It is 
a good plan to have some arrange- 
ments to weigh them every few weeks 
or months. If the gain is not steady 
and rapid there is something wrong. 
When they reach maturity, and show 
increasing signs of lagging in flesh 
making send them to market. Do not 
keep them another week unless prices 
happen to be very low. Feeding the 
pigs after that represents so much 
loss. 


Feed skim-milk, good clover in the 





season, roots, and grain sufficient to 
keep the animals in good health and 
rapid growing condition. Too much 
corn or heating food is bad in sum- 
mer, and is bad in winter on too young 
pigs. For fattening off for market to- 
ward the end it is unequaled, and 
should be used freely. 


C. T. WINANS. 





BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS AND ITS RELA- 
TION TO MAN. 





The Slorrs Experiment Station has 
recently sent out a bulletin which con- 
tains quite an exhaustive article by 
Prof. H. W. Conn, bacteriologist of 
the Station, on “The Relation of Bo- 
vine Tuberculosis to That of Man and 
Its Significance in the Dairy Herd,” 
from which we take the following re- 
garding the present attitude of 
science to the problem of tuberculo- 
sis: 

1. The danger of the transmission 
of the disease from animals to man 
has probably been exaggerated in the 
past. For adults it is apparently 
slight, for children it is perhaps con- 
siderably greater. 


2, The seriousness of tuberculosis 
for the dairy industry has become 
more and mfore manifest in recent 


years, until it is clear that the spread 
and increase of the disease among cat- 
tle is a threat to its very existence. 
The dairyman who does not make the 
utmost effort to protect his industry 
is.almost sure to suffer financial loss 
as the result of this insidious disease 
making its way into his herd and in 
time destroying many of his valuable 
animals. His safeguards are, the pur- 
chase of only such animals as have 
been shown to be free from the di- 
sease by a properly applied tuberculin 
test, and the frequent use of tubercu- 
lin in his herd, for the purpose of iso- 
lating or slaughtering reacting ani- 
mals. 

Concerning these conclusions Prof. 
Conn remarks: It may be properly 
noted here that these conclusions are 
practically identical with those given 
in the report of the Station for 1898.. 
In that report it was insisted that 
milk of tuberculous cattle is danger- 
ous for children, but only slightly so 
for adults, and this certainly is the 
general conclusion reached today. 

In connection with conelu- 
sions derived from the facts observed 
in a survey of the condition of bovine 
tuberculosis in this country and Eu- 
rope, given in the report just men- 
tioned, some general remarks were 
made which may be profitably sum- 
marized here. It was pointed out that 
the farmer would be much aided in 
maintaining healthfulness in his herd 
by giving his animals plenty of air 
and light. Strong sunlight is one of 
the best means of destroying the tu- 
bercle bacilli; and good, fresh air, and 
plenty of it, is one of the best protec- 
tions the animals have against acquir- 
ing tuberculosis. But while improve- 
ment in hygienic conditions will help 
to keep the herd healthy, it will not 
alone suffice to eradicate the disease 
when it has onee found its way into 
the herd. This must be accomplished 
by tuberculin tests and separation of 
the diseased animals from those not 
diseased. The final disposition of the 
reacting animals will depend upon cir- 
cumstances and must be decided by in- 
dividual farmers for themselves. They 
between immediate 
slaughter of the diseased animals, or 
the expense of keeping them isolated, 
or the greater and more lasting ex- 
pense of the spread of the 
through their herds. 


some 


must choose 


disease 


Eradication of bovine tuberculosis 
and the salvation of the dairy indus- 
try must begin with the dairy farmers 
themselves. mav direct 
or advise, and assist, but unless the 
interested it 
will be very largely futile. The prac- 
tical difficulty in the way of eradiecat- 
ing the disease by the simple method 
suggested is the lack of interest on 
the part of the farmers and dairymen. 


Legislation 


farmers themselves are 


While some agricultural communities 
have become aroused over the matter, 
the great mass of farmers manifest no 
desire to take it up. 
not 


In fact they do 
want any legislation concerning 
it; they do not want any extension of 
the tuberculin test; they do not ap- 
preciate the gravity of the matter to 
themselves; they do not see that the 
disease is threatening agriculture, es- 
pecially if it has not happened to at- 
tack their own particular herds. 

It is hardly possible to hope for any 
successful combat against this serious 
menace while such lack of interest is 
found among those who ought to be 
the most interested. 
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Farm Miscellany. 


PURE DRINKING WATER ON THE FARM. 





I know very well many farmers will 
be satisfied with the headline of this 
article.and with the consoling thought 
that what is said may apply to some 
other man’s well and farm, but not 
He is likely to think that the 
dargers lurking in drinking water are 
But if with the cau- 
tion given herein I shall have averted 
one case of typhoid fever, I shall feel 
that the article has served a good pur- 
pose. One part of the farmer’s educa- 
tion should result in teaching him how 


to his. 


imagi nary ones. 


to take care of himself, and thereby, 
or in a similar manner, of his family. 
If there is any one subject upon which 
we are all ignorant, it is that of hy- 
giene and 
the 


medicine. Unfortunately 
physician” is himself 
sometimes ignorant upon these very 
1opies. Especially is this liable to be 
true of country physicians whose op- 
portunities may not have been good, 
whose operated 
against advancement beyond a certain 


“family 


environments have 
stage, and whose compensation will 
not usually justify the expense re- 
quired to keep abreast of the progress 
in medicine. It is important, there- 
fore. that the farmer shall guard his 
health carefully. He is unable fre- 
quently to pay even the small bills 
which his physician may assess; and 
it may be, unable to dispense for a 
time only with the services of some 
member of his family; an enforced 
suspension from duty by . sickness. 
Kut the interested man will inquire, 
“How am I to help it?” In answer, I 
would say, the two principal avoidable 
causes of disease are impreper drink- 
ing water and immoderate eating. It 
is only the first of these with which 
we are now concerned. The one great 
danger of contamination of drinking 
water is that of sewage; and the most 
dangerous disease likely to develop 
thereby, so far as known, is typhoid 
fever. It is true that Asiatie cholera 
may be distributed as typhoid fever 
is; but this disease is so rare in the 
country life of the United States that 
the source of its spread may be over- 
looked. There are perhaps other ill 
defined diseases which may be traced 
to impure drinking water, diseases 
usually marked by diarrhoeal troubles, 
with an impoverished condition of 
the blood. But if the typhoid fever 
were the only could 
arise from contaminated drinking wa- 
ter, it would still certainly pay in dol- 
lars and cents—leaving out the ques- 
tion of health and life—to see that 
the water is pure. The simplest and 
most effective way to purify the water 
is simply to boil it. 


disease which 


Boil it one day. 
and allow it to sit over until the next, 
in order that the atmosphere may be 
reabsorbed. But it is less trouble and 
hetter, to see in the beginning that 
the well is properly located away from 
the water closet, or the stables, which 
are the source of contamination. The 
well should be at least sixty-five yards 
from either of the above. If possi- 
ble, it should be located on a higher 
surface level than either of the above. 
Although that does not necesarily af- 
ford the 
slope is no indication of what direc- 
tion the water will take when it gets 
beneath Milk is a fre- 
quent disseminator of typhoid fever; 
but in most eases. at least, the water 
The 


water being contaminated, is used to 


immunity: since surface 


the surface. 


is even then responsible for it. 


wash out and rinse out the milk ves- 
sels; the germs of the disease are thus 
left in the vessels and absorbed by the 
milk, which favorable 


conditions they rapidly multiply. The 


warm under 


disease may in this way be earried 
from the country to the town or city. 
Certainly there is no more important 
consideration connected with the farm 
than the question, “Where shall ‘the 
well be loeated?” A cistern is perhaps 
They so often leak 
without the fact being known, or if 


known, 


. 
just as dangerous. 
disregarded—that danger 
from them is even more insidious than 


from the well. It is’ not sufficient to 


say, “I have been using the water 
from that well for twenty years, and 
it has not vet brought disease to me 
or my family.” If improperly located 
as to distance from the closet and 


stables, it may bring disease at any 
time, and entirely without warning. 
Water which has mere decaying mat- 
ter in it may be greatly improved as 
to purity by putting into the well or 
cistern once a week a teaspoonful of 
crystals of potassium permanganate; 
which may be had cheap at any drug 
store. 

Swift river waters, especially if the 
amount of water is large, soon purify 





themselves from sewage contamina- 
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tion; but even here, when the water 
must be used, it is better to boil it. 

I invite the attention of the farm- 
ers of the State to this question with 
the full confidence that if it is prop- 
erly considered, it will lessen disease, 
save life and doctors’ bills at the same 
time.—H. H. Harrington, State Chem- 
ist, in Texas Farm and Ranch. 





TO TELL THE AGE OF A HORSE. 





To tell the age of any horse 
Inspect the lower jaw, of course; 
The six front teeth the tale will tell 
And every doubt and fear dispel. 


Two middle “nippers” you behold 
Before the colt is two weeks old. 


Before eight weeks two more will 
come, 

Fight months the “corners” cut the 
gum. 


The outside groves will disappear 
From middle two in just one year; 
In two years from the second pair; 
In three the “corners” eut are bare. 


At two the middle “nippers” drop, 

At three the second pair can’t stop; 

When four years old the third pair 
goes, 

At five a full new set he shows. 


The deep black spots will pass from 
view 

At six years from the middle two, 

The seeond pair at seven years; 

At eight the spot each “corner” clears, 

From middle “nippers” upper jaw 

At nine the black spots will withdraw; 

The second pair at ten are white; 

Eleven finds the “corners” light, 


As time goes on the horsemen know, 
The oval teeth three sided grow; 
They longer get, project before, 
Till twenty, when we know no more. 
—Blacksmith and Wheelwright. 








“HOME NURSING.” 


We have before us a copy of a new 
publication, entitled “Home Nurs- 
ing.” The object of the book is to 
give practical instructions how to take 
care of the sick by the inexperienced. 
In training schools for nurses, in-- 
structions are of course given in all 
matters of this kind, but let any wo- 
man ask herself, “Could I give a bath 
to a person in bed without wetting the 
clothing, or change the undersheet 
while the bed was occupied?’ and she 
will smile at the seeming impossibil- 
ity; yet when she is shown, she will 
wonder why she did not discover the 
right way herself. 

In this little book practical instruc- 
tiens are given for the performance 
of all necessary offices pertaining to 
the sick. The knowledge of any of 
them is not taken for granted, and the 
writer has tried to do it in such a 
plain, simple manner that no one need 
mistake the easiest way. 

A sample copy of this valuable book 
ean be had upon application to the 
publishers, Davis & Lawrence Co., 64 
Grand St., New York City, enclosing 
to them 5c. in stamps or coin to pay 
the expense of mailing and stating the 
name of this paper. 





SOUTHERN R’W’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 12 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK 
END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
AND SEACOAST RESORTS. 


The Southern Railway will sell 
Week End round trip tickets for 
points named below for all trains Sat- 
urdays and Sundays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, except 
for Morehead City, N. C., tickets will 
be sold Saturdays only good returning 
leaving destination Tuesday following 
date of sale, and Blowing Rock, N. C., 
all trains Fridays and Saturdays, good 
returning leaving destination not later 
than Tuesday foMNowing date of sale, 
at the following rate from Raleigh: 
To Asheville, N. C. ......... +. $6.25 
To Black Mountain, N. ©. .... 5.85 
To Round Knob, N. OC. ........ 5.65 
EO: IMAMOD CIN. Os ccksasta ov e000 OOo 

Morganton, N. ©. «....s00++ 4:80 
Connelly Springs, N. C. .... 4.75 
OORT. Nil O, iiss cckaas ane Meee 
ia Na O46 ak ss ce wats 5.25 
Rutherfordton, N. C. .. 5.85 
Lincolnton, N. ©. ...... 4.75 
(0 IR IY @ a rere 4.75 
Lenoir, N. ©. ..... 4.80 
Norfolk, Va. na 
Ce Paint. Wes cs acciccda can 
Oeeen View, Vas occiiasced 
Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 
Morehead City, N. C. ...... 
Wilmington, N. C. ........ 
Blowing Rock, N. ©. ...... 
To Hot Springs, N.C. ........ 7.00 

For further particulars, tickets, 
Pullman reservations, etc., write or 
call on 

T. C. STURGIS, ©. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 

ville Street, Raleigh, N. ©. 





ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE 
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Delivered Freight Paid to any Rai) 
road Station in North Carolina. 


ee es 


Warranted for 20 YEARS 


PRICES REDUCED. 


—— 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
Box Cover............. wee 


Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
MOE COVER «6.566662 6000s $17.5: 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
errr rere $16.5° 


a , a 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head’ 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. 
a 


The above are all the Improve 
Alliance Machines. We are offerin; 
no other machines now. Send fo» 
descriptive circular. 


en 
Now is the time to sendin you: 
orders for— 
Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description — 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Disco’ 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing ' 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto 


ie" Granulatea Sugar to. day is wortk 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub 
ject to change without notice,‘a» 
all other prices are. 


"Green Coffee from 8c. to 10c. per 
pound. 
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FERTILIZER * 
\._ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relixble. Our arrange. 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dnr- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dress : 

DURHAM FERTILIZER CO., DURHAM, N. © 


Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 

Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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$500 a day if we could S VE 
common fence wire, but it won't holt the wER CE of 
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The Southern. 


. Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE SALE of 


LOW RATE 
SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS 


FROM ALL SOUTHERN POINTS 


To the delightful resorts located 
and reached via its Gans. = 


Tickets Now on Sale. 


That section of North Carolina known, 
as 


THE LAND OF THE SKY 
AND THE ' 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY” 


Is particularly attractive to those in 
search of mountain resorts, where the 
air is ever cool and invigorating, and 
where accommodations can be had 
either at the comfortable and well-kept 
boarding houses or the more expensive 
and up-to-date hotels. 





Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Points 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FACILI- 
TIES 


For Reaching Those Points. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just is- 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de- 
scriptive of the many delightful re 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie- 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticket 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
etc., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. C. STURGIS, ©. T. A, 

Raleigh, N. CO. 
W. A. TURK, P. T. M., 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 





Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe? 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising {with 
those of other States. Profit by these ‘facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot affor¢) 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Flants of the Soutt, 


RY 3. B. RILLEGREW, 


af the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character: 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mesd- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustratec 
with original analytical engraving? 
by Soribner, our greatest grass °- 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone outs of fiel¢ 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con: 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ addition 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United State® 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


Ww We have 30 copies this valu 
*,, able work on hand, and, unt! 
W further notice, will send one 
W ocopy of “Killebrew’s Grasse” 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad- 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as & Pre 
mium for $1 in new subsorip: 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 


gressive Farmer one year 
any address for only $1.15. 
Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 





Or one copy with The a 
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